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SPECIAL 
SECTION: 


“Little Boy” fall; a for- 
mer President who had it 
in his power to use nucle- 


The atomic age, ar weapons; and a people 
40 years later, who over four decades 

. have tried to come to 
remams the age terms with the threat 
of anxiety of apocalypse. When the 


The Bomb obliterated 
Hiroshima at 8:16 a.m. 
on Aug. 6, 1945, and 
from that moment noth- 
ing has been the same. A four-part report tells 
the story of the atomic age from the perspectives 
of a Hiroshima schoolboy who survived to direct 
the Peace Museum; a physicist who watched 


first atomic explosion 
shook the New Mexico 
desert three weeks be- 
fore Hiroshima, J. Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer, Los Alamos’ civilian director, 
quoted from the Bhagavad-Gita: “I am become 
death, the shatterer of worlds.” The world en- 
dures, but only by living with terrible anxiety. 
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NATION: A recovering Reagan faces 
personal and political uncertainties 
Prepared to return to work following surgery and the discovery of 
cancer in his colon, the President showed his usual buoyancy but 
confronts a changed future. » White House Chief of Staff Donald 
Regan emerges as the Administration’s top operating officer. » A 
stoic First Lady carries on with her duties. » Doctors assess the 
chances of the malignancy’s recurrence. 
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T his has been a year of major anniversaries: 
the fall of Viet Nam ten years ago last April, 
V-E day 40 years ago last May. But no event has 
had as profound an impact on all our lives as the 
birth of the atomic age in the summer of 1945, 
and TIME felt it demanded special treatment. 
To tell the story of what happened then 
and, more important, of how we have been af- 
fected since, Senior Writer Roger Rosenblatt 
set out on a 20,000-mile journey that took him 
from Los Alamos in New Mexico to the Pacif- 
ic island of Tinian and to Hiroshima. The as- 
signment was very different from his award- 
winning TIME cover story of Jan. 11, 1982, on 
“Children of War.” That unique exploration of 
the thoughts and feelings of children growing 
up on the world’s battlegrounds was the writ- 
er’s own invention. But the Hiroshima story, 
says Rosenblatt, “is a historical event, seen dif- 
ferently by practically everyone.” After re- 
searching the project for nearly three months, 
Rosenblatt decided to tell his story from four points of view, 
ranging from that of an individual Hiroshima survivor to the 
collective experience of all citizens of the atomic age. 
Rosenblatt found his first perspective in May, when he met 
Yoshitaka Kawamoto, the director of Hiroshima’s Peace Memo- 
rial Museum. “He had been in the city during the bombing,” says 
Rosenblatt. “He had a deep sense of the experience and could 
express it in poetic language. For the next five days, I stayed with 





Rosenblatt at Atomic Bomb Dome 
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him as he revisited all the sites of his early life 
and provided his account of the bombing.” 

In San Diego, Rosenblatt found Harold 
Agnew, a former director of the Los Alamos 
National Laboratory. “He had been in the in- 
strument plane that accompanied the Enola 
Gay to Hiroshima, and he had also watched 
the first atomic chain reaction in Chicago in 
1942. He was a witness to the whole progress 
of the atomic age.” 

For a political and historical perspective, 
Rosenblatt interviewed former President Rich- 
ard Nixon. “He might seem an odd choice,” says 
Rosenblatt, “but he hasa historian’s mind and an 
extraordinary understanding of the world since 
the 1940s. And for 14 of the 40 years since Hiro- 
shima, he had the authority to use nuclear weap- 
ons or was second in command.” 

The final point of view is everyone’s: How 
do we live with the threat of nuclear annihila- 
tion? In answering this question, Rosenblatt 
notes, analysis must supersede emotion: “Kawamoto’s recollec- 
tion is the most heartrending, but as the story’s scope broadens, 
the effect becomes one of dispassionate understanding.” The end 
result is an enlightening, deeply moving and at times frightening 
chronicle of 40 years with the atom. 
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Small colleges can 
help you make | 


Just ask: Ronald Reagan, 
President of the United States, 
Eureka College, IL; Steve Bell, ABC 
News Correspondent/Anchor- 
man, Central College, IA; Ray 
Cave, Managing Editor, TIME, St. 
John’s College, MD; Margaret 
Heckler, U.S. Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, Albertus 
Magnus College, CT. 

Some of our country’s most 
successful people went to small 
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colleges you may not have heard 
of—colleges where size, faculty, and 
curriculum combined to give them 
the education, skills, and confidence 
to make it big in today’s world. 
Asmall college can help you make 
it big, too. To learn more about 
small independent colleges, write for 
our free booklet. Send your name and 
address to Council of Independent 
Colleges, Suite 320, One Dupont 
Circle, Washington, D.C. 20036. 





Let's listen to the <= 
voices of reason 


Several weeks ago we explained why we believe that free trade— 
not import quotas or tariffs—will do the most for America’s 
long-term economic welfare. We were arguing against any need 
for new trade barriers directed against imported petroleum prod- 
ucts, but the logic applies equally to all manufactured goods. 

Apparently we're not the only ones who favor free trade, as 
these examples of editorial opinion from around the country 
show: 

The New York Times, on “protection” against gasoline 
imports: “...gasoline imports pose no threat to American secu- 
rity. The proposed protection for domestic refiners would cost 
consumers billions and only slow the much-needed ratio- 
nalization of the industry.’ 10 ede, tn 

The Journal of Commerce, also on gasoline imports: CONTRIBUTOR iy Cocks. Thames Grflth, Crone Krasner, 
“While quotas have been known to help U.S. industries in the Esau tenatotanen mamas caer ak meee 
past, such benefits have almost always been at the consumer's 5 
expense....There is reason to believe that gasoline quotas would 
have a similar effect:’ 

The Los Angeles Times: “Protectionism is a formula that 
only postpones the industrial adjustments essential to survival 
in a competitive world market....America invites declining eco- 
nomic health when it retreats from world competition behind 
trade barriers:’ 

Newsday : “:..protectionism is ultimately bad policy, pushing 
up consumer prices, rewarding less efficient producers and 
inviting countermeasures from abroad:’ 

The San Francisco Chronicle: “The Western Nations, 
including the United States and Japan, should move to create 
more free trade, not less. New tariffs, imposed in a national 
panic, are not the way to go, particularly among friendly nations 
whose economies, like their politics, are closely tied.’ 

Economist Robert J. Samuelson, in a column in American 
Banker: “:..protection is often a ‘negative sum game’: Every- 
one loses; total trade declines, or restrictions raise prices with- 
out providing genuine protection.’ 

The Chicago Tribune, on the recently expired voluntary 
quotas for Japanese cars: “Americans, besides having their 
choices restricted, have had to pay higher prices for new and 
used cars than they would have otherwise. Some autoworkers'’ 
jobs have been saved, but at an estimated cost per job of 
$160,000 a year. The chief beneficiaries are the big Japanese 
automakers, whose profit per car has risen enough to more than 
cancel out the lost volume?’ 

America does have trade problems. But they largely stem from 
the strength of the U.S. dollar, which makes American products 
more costly overseas. It's tempting to look for a quick fix, but 
protectionism fixes nothing. It only protects the few at the 
expense of the many...to the detriment of all. 
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At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth 
during the term of a subscription 
That's why we've staffed two toll-free hotline numbers with 
specially trained personnel. They'll answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, change-of-address, correct the spelling of 
your name on TIME’s mailing label, or add an apartment number 
to your address. 
All you need do to receive this service is pick up the phone and 
call the toll-free numbers above 
Dial TIME's Subscriber Service for prompt, courteous service. And 
fast results! 
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| New Immigrants 


To the Editors 

Your issue on immigration [SPECIAI 
ISSUE, July 8] was superb. It takes cour- 
age, initiative and moxie to pull up roots 
and go to a land where the culture and 
probably the language are totally foreign 
Most immigrants are willing to start at 
the very bottom and work doubly hard to 
get to the top. Immigration is America’s 


way of staying young and vital. May it 


never cease! 
Michael J. McClary 
Anaheim, Calif. 


IMMIGRANTS 
THE CHANGING PACE OF AMERICA 
a 





This spectacular special issue remind- 
ed me once again of what a blessing it is to 
be an American. My parents immigrated 
to the U.S. from Mexico in 1952. As the 
youngest of nine children, I have seen sev- 
en sisters receive college degrees. My 
brother will soon be added to the list, and 
Iam not far behind. My parents will leave 
us not an inheritance of wealth but one 
much more valuable, and that is the citi- 
zenship we hold in America, a land that 
makes it possible to obtain an education 
and succeed in a world where many are 
not as fortunate 

Steve Ramirez 
El Paso 


They come to better themselves. By 
doing so they also stimulate our economy, 
diversify our cuisine, enrich our language 
and culture, bring innovative ideas and 
strengthen our gene pool. Some say we 
cannot afford to have more immigrants. I 
wonder if we can afford not to 

Guy Langsdale 
Miami 


Asa native-born American, I feel like 

a member of an endangered species in my 
own country. 

Joe Arnold 

Columbia, Mo 


The tide of immigrants changing the 
face of New York does not threaten me. If 
America is as good to these newcomers 
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and benefits as much from their efforts as 

it did from those of my parents, who ar- 
rived in 1913, then all will be well. 

Rabbi Ronald Millstein 

Great Neck, N.Y. 


I could feel blood from all my 
immigrant ancestors flowing through 
my Swedish-English-German-Scottish 
veins as I read every word of your 
stimulating articles. 

Georgia Bailey Frost 
Bloomington, Minn, 


My paternal grandfather came to 
America from China in 1903 not speaking 
a word of English, yet he eventually at- 
tended Yale Law School. My mother 
came from China in 1929 and first 
worked in a restaurant; she later graduat- 
ed from the University of Minnesota 
Medical School. As their stories show, de- 
spite prejudice, the success of Asian 
Americans through hard work is not new. 

Jock K. Chung 
New York City 


The U.S. has welcomed far more than 
its share of immigrants and _ political 
refugees. With a population of nearly 
240 million and all of its attendant 
social and economic problems, the last 
thing our country needs is a flood of addi- 
tional people. It is high time for the U.S. 
to end its unrealistic and anachronistic 
immigration and refugee policies by dras- 
tically restricting the admission of new- 
comers to our shores. 

Russell S. Garner 
Arlington, Va. 


In all the glow about new immigrants, 
what about a few words of acknowledg- 
ment for those of us whose families have 
been here for many generations and who 
helped make America the kind of country 
that attracted these people? 

Carolyn Johnston 
Washington, D.C. 


Henry Grunwald’s Essay is a fitting 
finale to your memorable issue, but I do 
not agree with the rough translation of his 
father’s poetic phrase “Deine Heimat ist 
wo das Gliick dich griisst."” Rather than 
translating it “Home is where you are 
happy,” I prefer the more literal “Your 
home is where good fortune welcomes 
you.” I think that expresses more accu- 
rately the reason immigrants want to 
make the US. their home. 

Sol Z. Abraham 
Denver 


I too, like Henry Grunwald, am an 
immigrant from Vienna. His Essay will be 
a valuable teaching tool in my high school 
Spanish and German classes, and I will 
use it to convey the feelings that I hope 
will promote better global understanding. 
Thank you for saying it so well. 

Eva Frank 
Kansas City, Kans. 





In his Essay, Henry Grunwald refers 
to Emma Lazarus’ words “the wretched 
refuse of your teeming shore” on the Stat- 
ue of Liberty as “awful” poetry. I think 
they are magnificent and moving. I bet 
millions of immigrants agree with me. 

Robert W. Driver 
Indian Rocks Beach, Fla. 


With all the ills rampant in the coun- 
try, one need only look at the faces of 
these immigrants to know that everything 
is going to be O.K. America is still on 
the right track. 

John A. Ciciarelli 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


It is misleading to compare the eco- 
nomic condition of native blacks with 
that of immigrants as a group. U.S. immi- 
gration policies require prospective immi- 
grants to prove they have sufficient finan- 
cial resources to avoid becoming welfare 
recipients once they arrive. Thus most le- 
gal immigrants to this land of opportunity 
are above the poverty level and are al- 
ready better off than the 36% of blacks 
who are below that line. 

Victor Thompson 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The question of the brain drain is 
of extreme importance to many Third 
World countries. There are impoverished 
countries that now export to the US. 
highly trained personnel, such as engi- 
neers, scientists and physicians. It is 
tragic that many Third World physicians 
have gone off to the U.S. in search of the 
good life. You should change your immi- 
gration rules so as to deny permanent res- 
idence to all professionals coming from 
Third World countries that need their ser- 
vices. Those who come to the U'S. to re- 
ceive special training should be obliged to 
return to their own countries once that 
training is completed. 

Thor W.R. Hansen 
Oslo 


I realize it is fashionable to blame the 
Soviets for just about everything, but I was 
surprised to see your chart depicting im- 
migration to the U.S. ascribe anti-Jewish 
pogroms to the U.S.S.R. in the 1880s. 
The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
was not established until after 1917. Al- 
though czarist Russian officials encour- 
aged anti-Semitism in the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries, the last pogroms 
were conducted by anti-Bolshevik groups 
in the‘Ukraine and White Russia prior to 
full consolidation of Communist control. 

William Bollinger 
Los Angeles 


Senator Alan Simpson’s immigration 
reform and control bill is in fact an anti- 
Mexican, employer-harassing measure. 
True reform and control would allow 
Mexicans to visit the U.S. legally for short 
terms. Such visiting workers are an essen- 
tial source of labor in the U.S. for jobs 
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with nouris' 
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And remember, when you es 


you'll be doing more than nourish- 
ing a frail little body. You'll also be 
nourishing a mind. 
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shunned by Americans. Their earnings 

help to alleviate the economic distress of 

their families in Mexico, and they provide 

that country with much needed dollars for 
international trade 

E. Manning Giles 

San Antonio 





It is about time someone painted an 
accurate picture of the immigrants’ con- 
tribution to their communities. So much 
of the existing antagonism between the 
newcomers and so-called Anglos stems 
from ignorance of other people’s way of 
life and perhaps also from the media’s 
coverage of the most sensational stories 
Hard-working, law-abiding families 
hardly ever make the news. 

Mercy M. Miranda 
Miami 


Free at Last 


TIME’s stories on the climax of the Bei- 
rut hostage crisis [NATION, July 8] were 
exceptional. But you failed to mention one 
possible method of preventing terrorist 
acts against Americans in the Middle 
East: travel to the region must be severely 
restricted, if not stopped altogether. 

David S. Draper 
Arcata, Calif. 


The media’s reporting of the TWA 
hostage crisis played directly into the 
hands of the hijackers. Their type of ter- 
rorism is an act of war and should be | 
treated as such under wartime censorship 
provisions. All nations should agree that 
press coverage of an ongoing act such as a 
kidnaping or hijacking must exclude the 
political demands of the terrorists until 
the crisis is resolved 


Paul Zane Pilzer | 
Dallas 


Let’s keep our priorities straight. Re- 
venge may make us feel better, but it is no 
deterrent to future acts of terrorism. It is 
precisely this tribal logic, which is so 
prevalent in Arab lands, that keeps feuds 
going for generations 

Joseph Wechsler 
Chicago 





Assembly-Line Surgery 
I read with fascination about the 
Soviets doing eye surgery in an assembly- 
line fashion [MEDICINE, July 1] 
However, I was surprised to notice in 
your photograph that one eye surgeon 
had his nose outside the sterile mask. I 
guess that person has three minutes to in- 

fect each patient 

Richard C. Back 
Clemson, S.C. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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SEAGRAMS 
GIN 


“They say its the number one 
gin in America. 


They say you can taste 






BS They Say it’s exontira 
z with tonic. 


“They also say you should 
drink it with someone 
you know very, very, well 
...or want to.” 





Everything they say...IS true. 
SEAGRAM'S. AMERICAS NUMBER ONE GIN. 





The New 
Ford Escort. 


Its more comfortable. 
Accelerates quicker. 
Starts better. 
Uses less gas. 
Turns more precisely. 
Runs quieter. 


Looks different. 
And 


remains, dependably, 
an Escort. 








So 


Get it together — Buckle up 


Ford Escort has been the best-selling car in the world for the 
last three years.* But instead of resting on our laurels, 
we've made the new Ford Escort 30 ways better. 


Its sleek new design speaks for itself. But you'll have to drive 
the new Ford Escort to experience the preciseness of its 
steering and the quicker acceleration provided by a new 

1.9 liter engine. A quieter, better-starting more powerful engine 
that delivers even better fuel economy than last year: 
36 estimated highway mpg and 27] estimated city mpg.** 


New lumbar seats and new trim fabrics make the new 
Escort’s interior more comfortable and inviting, 
We'd also like to assure you that, in many ways, Ford Escort 
remains unchanged. It still has front-wheel drive, 
4-wheel independent suspension and the same devotion 
to duty that helped make it world famous. 


Best-built American cars. 

“Quality is Job 1.” A 1984 survey established that Ford makes 
the best-built American cars. This is based on an average of 
problems reported by owners in the prior 6 months 
on 1981-1983 models designed and built in the U.S. 


Lifetime Service Guarantee. 

As part of Ford Motor Company's commitment to your total 
satisfaction, participating Ford Dealers stand behind their 
work, in writing, with a free Lifetime Service Guarantee, 
See your participating Ford Dealer for details 


“Based on worldwide siles and export cata for 1981.83 calendar years 


“EPA estimates for S-speed manual transmission. California mileage may vary 





Have you driven a Ford... lately? 
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Out of the hospital and back at the White House, the Chief Executive responds happily with the First Lady to some 2,000 well-wishers 
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Reagan’s Toughest Fight 


Both the President and his presidency face an uncertain prognosis 


Shortly after noon on Satur- 

day, July 20, President Ron- 

ald Reagan walked out of 

Bethesda Naval Hospital 

and into a changed world 

With a golden career and a 

life of good health behind him, the 74- 

year-old President now faced the full im- 

pact of his mortality and a future marked 

by constant vigilance against the recur- 

rence of his cancer. For the first time in its 

history, the U.S. faced the prospect of a 

sitting President who, no matter how dra- 

matic his recovery, would be followed by 

the shadow of a major disease for the rest 

of his presidency. If the President's per- 

sonal prognosis seemed promising, the 

outlook for his presidency was somewhat 
more difficult to predict 

Reagan walked a bit gingerly but 

waved a blue Navy cap jauntily as he said 
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goodbye to the hospital doctors and 
nurses. Looking surprisingly fit and fully 
at ease in blue slacks and an open-necked 
shirt, the President boarded a Marine 
helicopter with Nancy for the 15-minute 
flight to the White House lawn, where 
some 2,000 well-wishers awaited him. At 
the White House, the Marine jazz band 
serenaded the smiling couple as hundreds 
of gaily colored balloons were released 
Reagan’s high spirits were also reflected 
in his Saturday radio broadcast, taped at 
the hospital, in which he joked, “I don’t 
have as much stomach” any more for the 
failure of Congress to slash federal spend- 
ing. More personally, he urged those un- 
sure of their health to see a physician and 
tell them Dr. Reagan sent you.” 

Still, even in a nation long buoyed by 
the President's cheery optimism, his ail- 
ment could infect the almost magical aura 





from which he has drawn his political pow- 
er, It could perhaps shift at least a portion 
of national stewardship to others less se- 
renely self-assured. Reagan has always 
been more guiding spirit than hands-on 
manager, but now even the vigor of his vi- 
sion will be examined more critically, un- 
justifiably perhaps, but inevitably 

He had seemed almost untouchable, 
able to slough off political barbs and even 
an assassin’s bullet. His luck had grown so 
legendary that it was tempting to believe 
he would again beat the odds, that the pol- 
yp in his bowel would be found benign 
But last week Dr. Steven Rosenberg, the 
chief of surgery at the National Institute 
of Cancer, reminded the nation in a single 
chilling sentence that Ronald Reagan isa 
vulnerable human after all. “The Presi- 
dent,” stated the doctor, “has cancer 

Surgery to slice out two feet of his co- 








| lon had apparently removed the malig- 
| nancy from Reagan’s bowel, and Dr. 
| Rosenberg quickly explained that the 
President had a better-than-50% chance 
to live out his normal life. But the medical 
experts could not rule out the possibility 
that cancerous cells had escaped into the 
bloodstream and, like a microscopic time 
bomb, seeded themselves in another or- 
gan. If cancer should recur, the President 
could face a long and debilitating course 
of therapy that would make the heavy 
burden of the presidency more onerous. 

The disquieting bulletin from Bethesda 
comes ata time when Reagan’s most prized 
initiatives—tax reform, arms control, defi- 
cit reduction—are drifting if not sinking. 
His game recovery will undoubtedly arouse 
popular sympathy, but it may not do much 
to soften skeptical congressional leaders, 
much less Soviet negotiators. 

The White House press office worked 
overtime last week to bury any suggestion 
that the President’s illness had loosened 
his grip. With the Great Communicator 
incommunicado, his spokesmen took to 
relaying, and no doubt slightly embellish- 
ing, every quip and chuckle emanating 
from the presidential bedside in Bethesda. 
Cameras caught the President beaming in 
his bathrobe as he met with solicitous ad- 
visers and, in an echo of 1981, waving 
heartily from his hospital window 


n Monday, when the doctors de- 
livered the bad news to Reagan 
that his polyp was cancerous, he 
was said to have looked up from 
the book he was reading (Return to These 
Hills: The Vermont Years of Calvin Coo- 
lidge, by Jane W. Curtis) and calmly re- 
marked, “I'm glad that that’s all out.” Ina 
discussion with doctors that lasted all of 
five minutes, he apparently had few ques- 
tions, voiced no fears and suggested not a 
hint of the dread that many feel hearing 
that they have cancer 
In fact, Vice President George Bush as- 
sured reporters, the President was doing 
business in his hospital suite “just as if he 
were sitting in the Oval Office.” Spokesman 
Speakes said the President had been shown 
a statement blaming the Soviets for failing 
to make any progress at the arms-control 
talks that ended in Geneva last week. With- 
out reading all of it, Reagan nonetheless ex- 
claimed, “That's fine, 
that’s wonderful!” More 
important, the White 
House said the President 
would definitely keep his 
summit appointment 
this November with So- 
viet Leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev 
Fresh from the hos- 
pital, Reagan will meet 
this week with Chinese 
President Li Xiannian 
Though an official téte- 
a-téte may be more tax- 
ing than the doctors 
would prefer so soon af- 
ter major surgery, “the 
Chinese are expecting to 
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Waves from the window and a laugh with Vice President Bush and Chief of Staff Regan 


see the President,” explained a State De- 
partment official. 

The President has always preferred to 
leave the day-to-day mechanics of govern- 
ment to his chief aides. But if he is even less 
ready than usual to step in and break con- 
gressional clinches or referee bureaucratic 
squabbles, the onus will fall increasingly on 
his chief of staff, Donald Regan. A bluff, 
take-charge operator, the former Treasury 
Secretary quickly moved to assert his com- 
mand last week (see following story). But his 
lack of finesse has already been blamed for 
frosty relations with Senate Republicans 

Tension between Capitol Hill leaders 
and the White House staff may be further 
exacerbated by the appointment of James 
_ C. Miller III, 43, to re- 
= place the departing Da- 
& vid Stockman as Direc- 
tor of the Office of 
2° Management and Bud- 
get. Now chairman of 
the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Miller is widely 
regarded as a conserva- 
tive ideologue who is an 
outspoken foe of federal 
regulation. As Regan’s 
favorite choice, he will 
be seen on the Hill as the 
chief of staff's creature 
Stockman by contrast 
was an independent op- 
erator who more often 
aligned himself with the 
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half the Senate Republicans are up for re- 


deficit cutters in the Senate G.O.P. leader- 
ship than with the True Believer supply- 
siders in the White House 

Reagan’s handlers would like to re- 
create the atmospherics of April 1981, 
when the President triumphantly bounced 
back from a bullet wound to address a whis- 
tling, cheering Congress. The outpouring of 
good will helped propel both significant 
spending reductions and a huge tax cut 
through Congress over that summer. Some 
have suggested that the Reaganauts might 
once again translate public sympathy for 
Reagan into a congressional goad. “If he re- 
turns by the fall, now having licked the Big 
C, he becomes an even more formidable po- 
litical figure,” says White House Communi- 
cations Director Patrick Buchanan. To be 
sure, Reagan’s stock with the public is al- 
ready high and likely to go higher. His fa- 
vorable rating rose from 57% in May to 
66% after the Beirut hostages were released 
If he recovers rapidly, his public persona 
will gain even more luster. 

Any relapse, on the other hand, will fur- 
ther lead official Washington to consider | 
hima lame duck. For that matter, so too will 
any indications that his already somewhat 
unsettling air of detachment has been 
heightened by his operation and cancer 
scare. The political dynamics have changed 
since Reagan was shot in 1981. Then the 
Hill Republicans were relatively united be- 
hind him; now they are badly split and fear- 
ful about their own political fates. Almost 
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election in 1986, and most are afraid that 
pocketbook issues like Social Security or tax 
deductions for second-home mortgages will 
weigh more heavily with voters than Rea- 
gan’s standing in the polls 
As the President mended last week, the 
battered congressional budget process 
threatened to tear apart. Rancorous negoti- 
ations between congressional leaders to re- 
solve differences in the House and Senate 
budget resolutions collapsed. “I assume that 
means no budget,” huffed House Budget 
Committee Chairman William Gray, a 
Pennsylvania Democrat. His Senate coun- 
terpart, Republican Pete Domenici of New 
Mexico, was equally gloomy: “Everywhere 
I turn I see no way to go.” Senate Republi- 
cans were still smarting from what they re- 
gard as an act of betrayal by the White 
House. They had voted in May to eliminate 
| the cost of living adjustment on Social Secu- 
rity for one year, a politically brave move, 
while the House had refused to make any 
cuts in old-age pensions. To the outrage of 























Senate Republicans, the White House two 


| weeks ago sided with the House. Furious, 

| Senate Majority Leader Robert Dole ac- 

cused the White House of “surrendering to 

| the deficit.” 

| The impact of Reagan’s illness on the 

| budget standoff is not likely to be great 
Shrugs Republican Senator Dan Quayle of 









New Budget Director James C. Miller 


Indiana: “Reagan never was deeply in- 
volved in the budget process to begin with.” 
In what could become an explosive new re- 
versal, however, Chief of Staff Regan hint- 
ed last week that the White House might 
change course and back the Senate's call for 
Social Security cuts after all, should the 
House fail to come up with some other real- 
istic savings in domestic spending. And 
even from his sickbed, the President contin- 
ued to insist that he is unalterably opposed 
to one solution that could break the im- 
passe: a tax increase 

In the squabbling over the budget Rea- 








“Simply in Place” 
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tory, the Bush line was also uninten- 
tionally ironic. On the day of Presi- 
dent Reagan’s operation, he had 
served for eight hours as the first act- 
ing President in U.S. history and had 
benefited from a few carefully ar- 
ranged photo opportunities, but Bush 
had been consistently upstaged dur- 
ing the President's postoperative pe- 
riod by Chief of Staff Donald Regan 
While presidential aides insisted 
that Reagan was “champing at the 
bit” to do some work, it was not until 
midweek that the Vice President was 
even permitted to visit Reagan in 
the hospital. The recuperating Presi- 
dent did, however, sign documents 
and conduct business with Regan 
and White House Spokesman Larry 
Speakes. The White House staff held 
two lunch meetings without inviting 
Bush. There were no Cabinet or for- 
mal National Security Council ses- 
sions over which Bush could preside. 
He substituted for the President in 
two meetings on the budget impasse 
with Senators, and he announced the 
name of the first “citizen” astronaut: 
Teacher Sharon McAuliffe of Con- 
cord, N.H. The Vice President did 





hen reporters and photographers caught up with 
George Bush late last week in an alley between the 
White House and the Old Executive Office Building, the 
Vice President joked, “God, it’s nice to have all this attention 
after years of anonymity.” Although typically self-depreca- 












































gan’s favorite cause, tax reform, has been 
forgotten, at least for the time being. “Its 
vital signs are barely there,” says G.O.P. 
Senator William Cohen of Maine. House 
Ways and Means Committee Chairman 
Dan Rostenkowski, who has staked as 
much political capital on tax reform as has 
the President, was philosophical. “This is 
the season for pessimism,” he said. The 
real test will come in September, when the 
President again revs up his lobbying cam- 
paign for tax reform 

The Reaganauts arealso looking to next 
fall for the revival of arms-control talks, 
which are just as stymied as the budget 
Each side left the table for a summer recess 
last week blaming the other for blocking 
progress. There are hints from the Kremlin 
that it might consider allowing at least re- 
search on space-based defenses (Star Wars), 
and Soviet officials floated the idea of a 25% 
across-the-board cut on all missile launch- 
ers and warheads. But no offers were for- 
mally made, and Administration officials 
were not predicting any breakthroughs 
when the talks resume in September 

There is some slight hope that the new 
Soviet leadership may be willing to deal at 
the Geneva summit in November. The Ad- 
ministration may at least learn then 
whether Gorbachev wants to pursue arms 
control seriously, if for no other purpose 





not complain publicly, but he was known to be unhappy 
about being so firmly elbowed into the background. 
The situation clearly was awkward for Bush. He cannot 








Bush after visiting the recuperating President 
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afford to be seen as reaching for power during a presidential 
disability, conveying an impression of overeagerness. Yet he 
obviously hopes to succeed Reagan in 1988, and any chance to 
display his strengths could help him achieve that goal. He has 
nolong-term clash ofinterests with Regan and stands to gain as 


the heir apparent if Reagan’s second 
term proves successful, even if Regan 
were to get some of the credit. Bush has 
neither the temperament nor the self- 
interest to provoke a fight with the 
President's top aide. He was not above 
ribbing Regan, however, just as Regan 
ribbed him from time to time during 
the week. In one telephone conversa- 
tion while he temporarily held presi- 
dential powers, Bush suggested to Re- 
gan that he might appoint the White 
House chief of staff as the Ambassador 
to Iran. Regan’s reply was good- 
natured but scatological 

While running the risk of contrib- 
uting to an image of relative meekness, 
Bush nonetheless played out his role as 
a willing presidential surrogate, bent 
on contributing to the notion of 
normality ina Government headed by 
a fast recuperating President. Bush 
made some telephone calls to world 
leaders to reassure them that Reagan 
in fact would soon be back on the job. 
Until the President is fully recovered, 
said one of Bush’s aides about his boss, 
“we wanted it seen that the Vice Presi- 
dent and others were simply in place, 
doing their jobs calmly.” 
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| than to ease the strain of the arms race on 
| the Soviet economy. 

The world will closely scrutinize the 
performances of Reagan and Gorbachev 
when they meet face to face. During his 
first term Reagan implicitly blamed the 
lack of a superpower summit on the illness 
and death of Kremlin leaders. Now the ta- 
bles have turned: Gorbachev comes across 
as youthful and energetic, while Reagan’s 
illness calls into question his vigor and en- 
durance. Should Reagan have a relapse be- 
fore Geneva, or seem unsure when con- 
fronting the Soviet leader, it would send 
tremors through U.S. allies in Europe who 


have relied on Reagan’s resolve to fend off 


local ban-the-bomb movements and keep 
the Soviets at bay 
Reagan’s success at home and abroad 
has been rooted in his ability to project the 
image of leadership. But even before he 
went into the hospital, that image was 
| eroding. He had squandered much of the 
mandate he acquired in his landslide elec- 
tion last November by allowing his priori- 
| ties to be sidetracked with snafus like his 
ill-advised visit to the Bitburg cemetery 
and his squabbles with Capitol Hill over 
Central America. The gap between Rea- 
| gan’s rhetoric and reality, always a nagging 
| problem, has grown more pronounced, es- 
pecially as long as his tough talk against 


“A Doctor’s Daughter” 


Ww hen Ronald Reagan was struck by a would-be assas- 
sin’s bullet in March 1981, Nancy Reagan was under- 
standably distraught and seemed to take much longer to re- 
cover emotionally than did the President. Last week, 
however, after doctors informed her that a growth in her 


husband's colon had been cancerous, 
she responded with outwardly cool 
control. She calmly told the physi- 
cians that she was “relieved” that the 
cancer had been removed and that 
no spread of the disease had been 
found. Within three hours she was 
back at the White House, taking 
President Reagan’s place in a recep- 
tion line for foreign diplomats and 
presiding over a 100th anniversary 
concert of the Boston Pops Orches- 
| tra. When guests offered poignant 
expressions of support, Mrs. Reagan, 
obviously affected, checked her tears. 

The First Lady spent most of the 
week at the President's bedside. She 
carried colorful balloons into the hos- 
pital and distributed many of them to 
pediatric patients. She appeared at a 
hospital window with the recovering 
President, waving cheerfully. She 
kept a scheduled date to visit the air- 
craft carrier America to learn how 
the Navy was coping with one of her 
priority interests, drug abuse. 

But although Nancy was collect- 
ed in public, she clearly had an inner 
need for support. She repeatedly 
sought the company of her stepbroth- 


Hill foes: Gray and Domenici confer 


terrorism goes unaccompanied by action 

The President will at least have a few 
weeks this summer to recover and regroup 
The timing of his operation was in some 
ways fortunate. Washington customarily 
slips into its dog-day doldrums in August; 
Congress is in recess and federal bureau- 
crats flee for cooler climes. Reagan was 
scheduled to begin a vacation at his ranch in 
Santa Barbara in mid-August 

But even in his Western sanctuary, the 
TV cameras will be peering down from 
nearby mountaintops to see if he is ranging 
about his 688-acre spread with anything 

























er Dr. Richard Davis, 60, a Philadelphia neurosurgeon. He 
had been with her through much of her husband's medical 
crisis, reassuring her that the President’s doctors had acted 
prudently. He accompanied her to the America, but she be- 
came anxious when he left her to get a closer look at F-14 
aircraft landings and takeoffs. “Where's Dick?” she asked at 
one point. “Where is my brother?” she again asked later 
When he returned, she said affectionately, “I looked for you. 


; same kind of help to Nancy that her 
% late stepfather Dr. Loyal Davis had 
* given during the President's 1981 








The First Lady at Boston Pops concert 


like his usual vitality. The White House has 
cultivated the image of Cowboy Reagan, 
riding tall in the saddle or sauntering about 
in dusty jeans, chain saw at the ready. A va- 
cation in the shade would not go unnoticed 
by a press corps fixated on a highly symbolic 
presidency. The White House is downplay- 
ing expectations. Reagan will be “getting 
plenty of fresh air and exercise,” cautions a 
top aide, “but you won't see him chopping a 
cord of wood on his first day.” 

Reagan will need to hit full stride when 
he returns to Washington in the fall. He will 
face some hard stumping if he hopes to stir 
grass-roots support for tax reform, and some 
serious arm twisting of Congressmen buffet- 
ed by political pressures and the blandish- 
ments of lobbyists. An even more formida- 
ble challenge awaits him in Geneva, in the 
presence of his superpower rival 

Such severe demands of politics and di- 
plomacy might daunt the most trouble- 
free statesman, much less one who has hada 
bout with cancer, yet Reagan cannot afford 
to slacken or stumble. A supportive but un- 
easy nation and a flinty-eyed world will be 
watching, ready to applaud him if he 
bounces back from his illness, but ready, too, 
to label him a lame-duck President just a 
year into his second term ifhe shows signs of | 
flagging. —By Evan Thomas. Reported by Sam 
Allis and Barrett Seaman/Washington 


I couldn't find you.” A family friend 
noted that Davis was providing the 


hospitalization. “I’m a doctor's 
daughter,’ Nancy said at one point 
during the week. She has refused to 
second-guess the President’s doctors 
publicly, explaining, “My father nev- 
er believed that a doctor should talk 
about another doctor's case.” She dis- 
couraged discussions of the Presi- 
dent's bowel movements and the like, 
considering them to be in poor taste 
Mrs. Reagan made some more 
substantive decisions during her dif- 
ficult week. While keeping in touch 
with the Reagan children by tele- 
phone, she suggested that they not 
come to Washington, since it would 
make their father’s condition appear 
more grave. She told reporters that 
she intended to watch the President's 
work schedule closely so that he 
would get the time to convalesce at 
an unrushed pace. Above all, the 
First Lady was proving a game and 
comforting helpmate to the nation’s, 
and Nancy Reagan’s, leading man 
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The White House chief of staff briefing Spokesman Larry Speakes on one of his many visits to the President's Bethesda bedside 


Chief Operating Officer 








Vice President George Bush 
did not get to pay a post- 
operative call on Ronald 
Reagan until last Wednes- 
day, National Security Ad- 
viser Robert McFarlane not 
| until Thursday. But Chief of Staff Donald 
Regan shuttled between his White House 
office and the Bethesda bedside all week, 
| constituting, with Nancy Reagan, the 
President’s principal contact with the out- 
side world and becoming, for all intents 
and purposes, the chief operating officer 
of the U.S. 

It was Regan who decided, only hours 
| after the surgery, that the President 
should resume immediately the constitu- 
tional powers and duties he had briefly 
transferred to Bush (“Uh-oh, the Rus- 
sians have fired a missile,” quipped Rea- 
gan, noting the chief of staff's somber ex- 
pression). It was Regan, in consultation 
with the First Lady, who determined who 
should be permitted to see the President 
and when. It was Regan, too, who pro- 
nounced on policy questions that could 
not be postponed. 

The chief of staff ran several decisions 
past Reagan, who agreed, for example, to 
reject the latest offer by House Democrats 
on the budget. But Regan determined on 
his own the White House response to a 
Federal Reserve Board move that allowed 
a faster-than-planned expansion of the na- 
tion’s money supply: tacit approval, sig- 
naled by making no comment at all. Said 
Republican Senator Dan Quayle of Indi- 
ana, assessing Regan’s performance: “He 
is the acting President. He will be the Sher- 
man Adams of this Administration.” 

It was not the first time Regan had 
been likened to Adams, who ran Dwight 
Eisenhower's White House staff with such 
authority that he was often dubbed the 
Assistant President. Though he came to 














With the boss recuperating, brusque Donald Regan takes charge 


the White House only in early February, 
after four years as Treasury Secretary, 
Regan has built a hierarchical organiza- 
tion that Adams might well admire. 
McFarlane retains independent access to 
the President on foreign policy problems, 
or did before Reagan's surgery. But other- 
wise, says one veteran of Reagan's first- 
term White House staff, “Don has assert- 
ed himself so that nobody is able to lift a 
finger without his blessing.” 

Regan’s power has its price, however. 
Observes one Republican Congressman: 
“If you are the undisputed boss, you also 
have the undisputed responsibility when 
things go wrong.” And Regan is indeed 
being blamed for everything from exces- 
sive hyperbole in the President's pre- 
surgery speeches to a breakdown in the 
Administration’s relations with Congress. 


he criticisms have their contradictory 

side: on Capitol Hill, Republicans as 
well as Democrats denounce Regan for 
steering the President into an overly com- 
bative approach, but the Republicans in 
almost the same breath go on to accuse 
him of engineering a ruinous attempt at 
compromise on the budget. Asked his 
opinion of Regan, one Republican Sena- 
tor rolls his eyes and mutters, “Disaster. 
We go down the tubes if he takes over.” 
Republican Senator Robert Dole careful- 
ly chose his words last week on ABC’s 
Good Morning America when asked about 
the job of getting a budget compromise. 
“We know we can’t do it without Ronald 
Reagan,” the Majority Leader said. “We 
could probably do it without Don Regan.” 

Being a lightning rod is a new experi- 
ence for Regan, who remained relatively 
free from criticism both at Treasury and at 
the giant investment firm of Merrill Lynch 
& Co., which he ran before going to Wash- 
ington. He clearly does not enjoy the expe- 
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rience. He replies to criticism of his 
supposedly confrontational approach by 
hinting that he is more devoted to the Pres- 
ident’s philosophy and program than his 
first-term predecessor, James Baker. “Re- 
member, a lot of this is Regan letting Rea- 
gan take the lead,” the chief of staff told 
TIME last week. “There may have been 
times in the past when others have tried to 
get the President to compromise. But the 
question is, ina second term, what does the 
President have to do? At this point we are 
holding firm, trying to accomplish for 
Reagan what Reagan wants.” 

Despite the knocks, the combative ex- 
Marine has kept his composure. There is | 
still a look of imminent irreverence in Re- 
gan’s eye, and a tough yet mischievous 
smile seems never far from his lips. “I 
haven't lost my sense of humor, and I 
hope not my balance,” he said last week 
“T don’t have an ego problem any more 
today than I had six months ago.” He 
pauses for a moment, smiles, and adds, 
“At least I haven't detected it.” 

Regan has indeed kept his wit. Af- 
ter a newspaper story last week reported 
“tension” between him and Bush, Re- 
gan remarked to the Vice President, 
“You and I have to cut out this feud- 
ing.” Bush asked what it was they were 
feuding about. “I'm not sure over what, 
but it’s in the paper,” said Regan. Later, 
visiting Reagan in his hospital bed, Re- 
gan told him, “Mr. President, you've got 
to tell George to stop picking on me,” 
before showing Reagan the story and 
assuring him that there was nothing to 
it. Regan’s joshing approach defused in 
advance any suspicion that the account 
might have aroused. | 

Regan’s organization of the staff has 
some advantages over the “troika” ar- 
rangement that prevailed during most of 
Reagan’s first term. During those years 
authority was shared by Baker, who has 
taken Regan’s old job at Treasury; Presi- 
dential Counsellor Edwin Meese, now At- 
torney General; and Michael Deaver, 
who now heads his own public relations 
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Regan, and backstairs White House quar- 
rels have generally stopped. 

Regan’s staff, a mixture of onetime 
Treasury aides, first-term holdovers and 
recalled Reaganauts, has acted effectively 
in crises. It is credited with preventing 
much long-term damage from the Presi- 
dent’s visit to the German cemetery at 
Bitburg, once the decision to go had been 
made, and managing the White House re- 
sponse to the Beirut hostage taking 
adroitly. Indeed, some of the Capitol Hill 
criticism of Regan seems to reflect pri- 
marily congressional nostalgia for Baker's 
assiduous wooing of legislators, which Re- 
gan has neither the temperament nor the 
inclination to duplicate. 

But some of the criticisms are entire- 
ly valid. Reagan’s highly conservative 
speechwriters, led by Patrick Buchanan, 
have been indulging the President's pen- 
chant for oratorical excess to a damaging 
extent. Before her husband’s surgery, 
Nancy Reagan complained about the 
speechwriting operation during a private 
talk with Donald Regan, who conceded 
that tighter editing was required. Who 
will do it is the question. Regan has no 
time and little sensitivity to seek out nu- 
ances. There is no other senior aide with 
both the authority and the keen judgment 
to wield a blue pencil as effectively as 
Richard Darman, now Deputy Treasury 
Secretary, did during the first term 


he most telling criticism of Regan is 
that he runs a day-to-day operation in 
which no one does any long-range plan- 
ning. David Stockman has been heard to 
grumble privately that the White House 
staff no longer seems to have any legisla- 
tive strategy for more than about three 
| weeks ahead. More generally, one long- 
time Reagan aide asserts, “In the first 
term, if there was a need, say, for a sophis- 
ticated three-month plan for how to use 
the President's time to achieve some par- 
ticular goals, Mike Deaver would take 
four or five people and go at it half the 
day. That just doesn’t happen now.” 
The tendency toward day-to-day man- 
agement will inevitably be magnified 
while Reagan recuperates from his sur- 
gery. Even after the President is fully re- 
covered, some Administration well-wish- 
ers fear Donald Regan’s pyramid staff 
system will work against any long-range 
approach. Says one White House official: 
“Coping with day-to-day matters, or even 
with emergencies, when there is just one 
strong leader at the top is easier than get- 
ling a group together that can figure out 
where to be in four or five months.” 
“There is a distinction on Capitol Hill 
between Regan’s grasp for power and his 
ability to use it wisely,” summarizes a Re- 
publican strategist. Not just on Capitol 
Hill, either. No one in Washington doubts 
Regan’s power, but there is a nagging 
sense that he may lack the collegial 
temperament to use it as judiciously and 
effectively as is necessary in such a politi- 
cal town. —By George J. Church. Reported by 
Sam Allis and Laurence |. Barrett/Washington 
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Taking center stage: Speakes arrives at hospital auditorium to meet the press 


Hot Under the Spotlight 


& essions between White House spokesmen and reporters often include a sharp 
word or two, but the briefings by Larry Speakes on Ronald Reagan's health, 
which sometimes seemed more like sparring matches than news conferences, 
have highlighted some frailties of the President's press office and its tense rela- 
tionship with the often abrasive White House press corps. The tone was set when 
Speakes distributed copies of the letter temporarily transferring presidential 
powers to Vice President George Bush but refused to read the missive on live tele- 
vision. The ensuing chaos embarrassed all involved: while TV reporters in the 
front row faced their cameras and read the letter, Speakes would not answer 
questions from other correspondents. After several noisy minutes that included a 
chorus of boos from the back rows, Speakes resumed answering questions. 

In answer to persistent requests for Reagan’s precise temperature, Speakes 
said, “It was below a hundred yesterday. It’s below ‘below a hundred’ today.” ABC 
News Correspondent Sam Donaldson kept asking why reporters could not inter- 
view Reagan’s doctors after they gave their briefings to the press corps. “Go fly a 
kite,” Speakes replied to the audience. Asked if he was wearying, Speakes said, 
“I’m not tired, I’m just tired of you people.” U.P.I. Correspondent Helen Thomas 
shot back, “Why don’t you send in a pinch hitter who can talk to us?” 

The cranky exchanges stemmed partly from the White House decision to 
limit reporters’ access to the President's doctors and not to release a full patholo- 
gy report on his condition. In public, however, Reagan’s doctors have so far been 
commendably open in discussing their patient’s condition. As for the reporters, 
few would deny Reagan the right to a certain amount of privacy. Still, many of 
them feel that Speakes did a clumsy job of defining the boundary between the 
public’s need to know about its leader's health and Reagan’s rights as a patient. 

A former editor at several Mississippi newspapers, Speakes worked as a press 
officer for both Richard Nixon and Gerald Ford. Since he took over the job of 
acting press secretary when James Brady was wounded in the 1981 assassination 
attempt on the President, however, Speakes has not enjoyed as much freedom as 
some of his predecessors, notably Jody Powell in the Carter Administration. 
Some reporters, sensing that Speakes does not have complete access to Reagan’s 
inner circle, take out their frustrations on him, thus contributing to the combative 
tone of the briefings. 

During Reagan’s first term, top White House Aides Michael Deaver and 
James Baker proved so adroit at polishing the President’s image that any short- 
comings within the press office were overlooked. Chief of Staff Donald Regan 
and Director of Communications Patrick Buchanan are more prone to bluntness. 
Though Speakes’ access to senior presidential aides has improved over the past 
few months, he has not developed the public relations finesse of a Baker or 
Deaver. His fuse remains shorter than his good ole boy demeanor suggests. He 
also allows himself to be annoyed too easily by those correspondents who seem to 
specialize in baiting officials. With the Great Communicator still on the mend, 
the testiness that Speakes displays in suffering reporters, fools or otherwise, could 
crimp the ability of the White House to get its story across. —By James Kelly. 
Reported by Barrett Seaman/Washington 
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Ever since they learned that 

the polyp removed from Pres- 

ident Reagan’s colon during a 

3-hr. operation wasa startling 

2 in. across, most doctors fol- 

lowing his case had been pre- 
dicting the outcome of the pathologists’ 
tests. So they were prepared last week for 
Dr. Steven Rosenberg’s dramatic an- 
nouncement that “the President has can- 
cer.” But ordinary citizens may have been 
confused when, with the dread words still 
hanging in the air, Rosenberg went on to 
say that the malignancy had been removed 
and that no further treatment seemed nec- 
essary. Indeed, under the circumstances, it 
might have been more appropriate to say 
that Reagan “had” cancer. 

Pathologists examining the polyp had 
discovered that it was cancerous and that 
the malignancy had grown through the 
connective tissue under the colon’s inner 
lining into the layer of muscle that helps 
the colon contract. Yet their tests suggest- 
ed that none of the malignant cells had 
spread beyond the intestine. Thus it was 
likely, though not certain, that in remov- 
ing the 2-ft. section of Reagan’s colon that 
contained the polyp, the surgical team 
had freed the President of cancer. 

Most doctors classify colorectal can- 
cers according to a scale developed by 
an English pathologist named Cuthbert 
Dukes in the 1930s. The Dukes scale 
uses the letter A to describe a 
malignant tumor that is con- 
fined to the colon’s inner lining, 
B to characterize one that has 
| spread beyond the inner lining 
but has not reached the lymph 
nodes, and C for one that 
has pierced the outer wall or be- 
gun to spread to the lymph 
nodes. Doctors also use these 
classifications to estimate pa- 
tients’ chances of survival. Pa- 
tients with Dukes A tumors 
have a 90% chance of surviving 
five years following surgery; 
with Dukes B, which the Presi- 
dent had, the chances drop to 
between 60% and 80%; for 
those with tumors in the most 
advanced part of the C range, 
the percentage drops to 40. 
Doctors placed the President’s 
cancer in the middle of the 
Dukes B range, and Reagan’s 
medical team declared that the 
President had a_better-than- 
50% chance of living his nor- 
mal life-span. 

There were other reasons 
| for an optimistic prognosis. Ro- 
senberg reported that the ma- 
lignant cells found in the presi- 
dential polyp were moderately 
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What the Diagnosis Means 


The facts and fears about colorectal cancer 








Dr. Steven Rosenberg at Bethesda 
Unsettling news, encouraging prognosis. 


well differentiated, suggesting that they 
are ofa fairly slow-growing variety. It was 
also encouraging, he said, that physicians 
had found no evidence that the Presi- 
dent’s cancer had spread beyond the sec- 
tion of the bowel removed during surgery. 
It was particularly significant that no ma- 
lignant cells were found in the 15 lymph 
nodes in the excised section of the colon. 
These bean-shape structures act to screen 
the lymph, a watery fluid drained from 
between the body’s cells, for bacteria and 
abnormal cellular matter. The absence of 
cancer cells in the nodes suggests that any 


EXAMINATION BY COLONOSCOPE 


Flexible tube is inserted into colon to look for abnormalities 
remove them or take tissue samples 
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cells that may have been shed from Rea- 


gan’s tumor had not reached the blood- 
stream or the lymphatic system, although 
Rosenberg conceded that doctors could 
not be certain of that. By either route, 
cancer cells can be transported to other 
parts of the body, where some of them 
may lodge, multiply and form new tumors. 

Reagan’s doctors acknowledged that 
some cancer cells may have spread from 
the President’s colon and could seed 
new tumors. Unfortunately, there is little 
that can be done to prevent them from 
seeding. Radiotherapy, or X-ray treat- 
ment, which sometimes works well to 
prevent recurrences of breast or lung can- 
cers, has not generally proved effective 
against recurring cancers of the colon. 
And chemotherapy, or drug treatment, 
which works well against leukemia and 
cancers of the lymphatic system, will not 
help. “Currently available information is 
that chemotherapy does not improve sur- 
vival” for colorectal cancer patients, Ro- 
senberg said. 

This means that all the President’s 
doctors can do is watch their patient care- 
fully and hope to catch any recurrence in 
its earliest stages. Doctors have recom- 
mended that six months after the Presi- 
dent’s discharge from the hospital he 
should undergo another colonoscopy, a vi- 
sual examination of the colon (see dia- 
gram). They will check his blood regularly 
for carcinoembryonic antigen, a chemical 
marker that may indicate the presence of 
cancer cells, and examine his lungs, liver 
and other organs by means of X rays and 
CAT scans. 

Several gastroenterologists have pub- 
licly declared that Reagan 
should have undergone a com- 
plete colonoscopy when a polyp 
was discovered in his lower 
bowel in 1984. They feel certain 
that the cancerous polyp, then 
at a less advanced stage, would 
have been detected at that time. 
“IT don’t understand why they 
didn’t do a colonoscopy right 
then and there,” says Dr. Don- 
ald Ritt, the San Diego gastro- 
enterologist who performed co- 
lon surgery on the President's 
brother Neil, 76. 

Last week Ritt revealed the 
uncanny similarity between the 
two Reagan cases. He had ex- 
amined Neil in January, discov- 
ered two intestinal polyps and 
removed them. At the same 
time, he performed a colono- 
scopy, spotted a suspicious area 
and took a biopsy, which turned 
out negative. But in June, after 
Neil complained of abdominal 
pain, Ritt performed another co- 
lonoscopy; this time tissue taken 
from the same spot contained 
malignant cells. On July 3, only 
ten days before the President's 
operation, Neil had major sur- 
gery to remove the growth. Ritt 
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“Nobody goes to the trouble 
to brew beer like Coors? 


Coors showed me step by step how everything 
they do is designed to give you a beer witha 
difference worth tasting. 

They have only one brewery. Right where the 
best brewing water is—the Rockies. And having one 
brewery makes sure that every Coors tastes as 
good as every other Coors. 

They won't pasteurize Coors because heat can 
hurt the taste of beer. Any beer. So Coors purifies 
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Then Coors is packed cold, shipped cold, and 
stored cold to keep its brewery-fresh flavor all the 
way to your store or tavern. 

Now, why does Coors—and only Coors—go 
to all this trouble? Simple. To give you a better 
tasting beer. 

A beer that's a little less heavy, never bitter, but 
with all the spirit of a great beer. Coors is the one. 
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reports that it was in the same area of the 
colon as the President’s, that it was classi- 
fied as Dukes B, and that a 2-ft. section of 
Neil’s colon had been removed, Even 
though some doctors believe that a tenden- 
cy to develop intestinal polyps may run ina 
family, Ritt is incredulous. Says he: “I’ve 
never seen a family where the incident 
happened at the same time in the same 
place.” 

Dr. Dale Oller, the Navy surgeon who 
headed the team that operated on the Pres- 
ident, admitted that he now wished a co- 
lonoscopy had been performed in 1984, af- 
ter the first intestinal growth was 
discovered. But he defended the decision 
not to carry out the procedure at that time. 
What was discovered, he said, was a 
pseudopolyp that was clearly not malig- 
nant nor likely to become so. He insisted 
that no other signs suggested the presence 
of cancer. 

Dr. Walter Karney, a Navy captain 
and the internist who coordinated the 
President’s annual physical examination 
in 1985, said last week that Dr. Edward 
Cattau, a member of the examining team, 
had in an April letter “strongly urged” a 
colonoscopy after the second intestinal 
growth was discovered. But White House 
sources deny that the letter, written a 
month after the examination, conveyed 
any sense of urgency. 


he President's illness and the ensuing 

debate have already had a beneficial 
effect. Officials of the American Cancer 
Society had been making little headway 
in educating the public about colorectal 
cancer, which was generally discussed in 
whispers, if at all. Now as a result of the 
President’s illness, they report, public atti- 
tudes about colorectal cancer are sudden- 
ly undergoing a radical change, much as 
they did about breast cancer after Betty 
Ford’s and Happy Rockefeller’s well- 
publicized surgery. Since the news about 
the President's cancer, A.CS. offices re- 
port that their telephones are “ringing off 
the hook.” 

This upsurge in concern comes none 
too soon. Colorectal cancer will strike an 
estimated 138,000 Americans this year, 
will kill an additional 60,000, and ranks 
second only to lung cancer as a cause of 
cancer deaths in the U.S.—a toll that can 
be reduced substantially by early detec- 
tion. Doctors recommend that everyone 
over 40 have a digital rectal exam and 
that people over 50 in addition undergo a 
simple test to screen for the presence of 
blood in the stool every year. Also after 
age 50 they should undergo at least two 
successive annual examinations by a 
proctosigmoidoscope, a device that en- 
ables doctors to examine visually the low- 
er third of the colon, where most tumors 
occur. If both of these tests prove nega- 
tive, the next exam may be delayed three 
, to five years. These precautions alone, 
if widely followed, would sharply reduce 
“the number of deaths from colon 
‘cancer. —By Peter Stoler 
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Acting the Actor 


A gain Ronald Reagan’s grace during personal stress is on display. That of his 
wife equals it. Actors are not supposed to be genuine, particularly those who 
are graduates of the grade-B Hollywood sound stages. But twice in four years Rea- 
gan has been brushed by death, and both times he has unfurled his gentle humor 
and insisted that the play go on. The second drama is just starting. But there is no 
reason to believe that the threat of cancer will inhibit him any more than the at- 
tempted assassination did four years ago. His friends bet it will be just the opposite. 
He wants this act to be his best, whatever time he may have left. 

Perhaps we have in the past dismissed the theater too hastily as a training 
ground for leadership. A renowned drama teacher and director, Father Gilbert 
Hartke of Catholic University, who has known Reagan for 45 years, believes so. 
Theater isolates and defines the human dimensions more clearly than anything 
else, says Father Hartke. A skilled actor with good character is instructed by the 
parts he plays. An actor, perhaps 
more than most other people, 
studies courage and failure and 
bravery and cowardice. “The suc- 
cess of an actor,” Father Hartke 
insists, “depends finally on how 
much the actor really loves peo- 
ple.” Reagan's affection for peo- 
ple and theirs for him is a proven 
part of his presidency. 

There is a necessary detach- 
ment in acting, says Father 
Hartke, whereby the person views 
himself from a distance and ana- 
lyzes how he must behave to 
achieve those “great moments 
when he moves his fellow man.” 
Reagan surely calculates his 
moves even now from his hospital 
room. 

When Nancy went off to visit 
the aircraft carrier America last 
week, she told the men, “I hate to 
drop names, but last night when I 
kissed your Commander in Chief 
goodbye, he asked that I pass 
along a message. He said, ‘Nancy, will you tell them how proud I am of them? How 
often I think about them?’ ” That message is at once so stagy as to be suspect and 
still so obviously corny as to be genuine. The actor and the man have become indis- 
tinguishable or, as Father Hartke would put it, they always were, we just would not 
believe it. 

The challenge ahead for Reagan, though, will be greater than anything he has 
encountered before on the stage or in political office. He is not the same man physi- 
cally or emotionally. And because the American presidency rests finally in his soul, 
the presidency will inexorably be changed. Though there has been more medical, 
physical and psychological speculation about Reagan in these past days than ever 
before, there is no way tochart the future. In hindsight itappears that John Kenne- 
dy’s persistent back troubles sometimes plunged him into dark moods that were re- 
flected in his grim assessments of Soviet power. Eisenhower’s string of illnesses 
surely drained him of the vitality so essential in the presidency to press on against 
critics and adversaries. Many of the modern problems of race, environment and 
cities began to emerge during his tenure, and he did not pay full attention. 

Yet both Kennedy and Ike at times seemed to possess the actor’s detachment 
and view themselves from a distance and then make adjustments for their weak- 
nesses. From Kennedy's fatalism bubbled bursts of great humor, based on the real- 
ization that man was often absurd and there was only so much he could do during 
any working day to repair the damage. Ike often used his wisdom and warmth to fill 
the gap left by waning physical vigor. 

How Reagan now compensates for the changes that have occurred and will oc- 
cur within him will be better viewing than any drama now playing on the stage or 
on film. The old motto, “The whole world acts the actor,” which legend says wason 
one of London’s early Drury Lane theaters, is the title. 
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Blue Angels of Death 


T he six pilots perform spectacular feats of daring in the blue sky, diving from 
thousands of feet in their shiny blue A-4 Skyhawk fighters, twirling, somer- 
saulting, sometimes almost dancing in tandem at more than 300 m.p.h. Most of 
the time the display of flying finesse comes off without a hitch. In the 39 years 
since the Navy’s elite Blue Angels Flight Demonstration Team was established, 
some 168 million onlookers have watched the Angels’ shows, mouths agape at 
the sheer skill and bravery involved. 

On occasion, however, something goes wrong, and a fortnight ago it did. In 
Niagara Falls, Lieut. Commander Robert Michael Gershon, 32, was piloting his 
Skyhawk through a stunt called the opposing blivot, in which two planes ap- 
proach head on, then, as they come within 200 ft. of each other, go into steep 
climbs. At the peak of the stunt, the pilots pull out of a 6,000-ft.-high loop, point 
their planes downward and crisscross paths at a 45° angle. It was during that pre- 
cisely timed climax that Gershon’s plane and another A-4 collided. The pilot of 
the other plane ejected and parachuted to safety, but Gershon’s plane went intoa 
dive that ended ina fiery crash. 

Since 1946, 21 pilots have died during Angels shows. Nonetheless, Navy offi- 
cials say, the supertrained unit and its dazzling displays are valuable in 
attracting young and talented recruits into the Navy and Air Force. In 1985 
funding for the program was $4.2 million, about half the cost of replacements for 
the two A-4 jets. 











BriefAttack 


Meese goes after abortion law 





sé hen areas are in flux, it is im- 
portant that the Administration 
speak out.” So said Attorney General 
Edwin Meese early this month, signal- 
ing the Justice Department's intention 
to take a more activist and aggressive 
posture toward the Supreme Court and 
its rulings. Last week Meese’s agency 
took aim at a favorite target of Presi- 
dent Reagan and many of his conserva- 
tive supporters: the landmark 1973 Roe 
vs. Wade Supreme Court case, which 
struck down most legal restrictions on 
abortion. The Justice Department filed 
a 30-page amicus curiae brief asking the 
court to reverse its 7-to-2 decision. “The 
basis for Roe vs. Wade,” states the brief, 
“is so far flawed and is such a source of 
instability in the law that this court 
should reconsider that decision and on 
reconsideration abandon it.” 

The friend-of-the-court brief is direct- 
ed toward two cases to be heard when the 
court reconvenes this fall. In each case, 
federal appeals courts had struck down 
state laws that regulated abortion and im- 
posed constraints on both women and 
doctors who were contemplating the pro- 
cedure. The Administration brief holds 
that states do have the right to control 
abortion, a persistent contention of right- 
to-lifers, and that there is no explicit con- 
stitutional right to abortion. 

Critics of the Administration ques- 
tioned the timing of the action, pointing 
out that the composition of the court has 
not changed since 1983, when it handed 
down three decisions reaffirming Roe. 
The National Abortion Rights Action 
League called the filing of the brief “a bla- 
tantly political and unprincipled move.” 

Many of the current elements of the 
controversy have been swirling around 
Roe since the case was decided. Most 
troubling of all to the right-to-life move- 
ment was Roe’s establishment of the tri- 
mester theory of pregnancy, which holds 
that a government's legitimate interest in 
the life of the fetus grows as the fetus 
moves toward viability outside the womb. 
In her blunt dissent to one of the 1983 de- 
cisions, Justice Sandra Day O'Connor 
wrote that the trimester theory was arbi- 
trary. Said she: “I believe that the state’s 
interest in protecting potential human life 
exists throughout pregnancy.” Right-to- 
life advocates now say that new medical 
technology makes the fetus viable at earli- 
er and earlier stages. 

Right-to-life organizations responded 
to the filing of the new brief with cautious 
approval. It is a “small but important 
step,” said Douglas Johnson of the Na- 
tional Right to Life Committee. Anti- 
abortion Evangelist Jerry Falwell was 
more specific: “I feel this is all the 
Administration can do until a new court 
is in place. Hopefully there will be two 
or more court replacements during the 
next 3% years.” ae 
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LABOR 
More Pressure on Presser 


For 32 months, 23 members of a fed- 
eral grand jury in Cleveland have investi- 
gated the local dealings of Jackie Presser, 
58, the blunt-spoken, 300-lb. president of 
the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, the nation’s largest labor union. 
More than halfa year has passed since the 
Justice Department’s strike force in 
Cleveland recommended to its superiors 
in Washington that Presser be indicted 
for fraud and conspiracy. But the Justice 
Department seemed to be dragging its 
heels in asking for an indictment. Last 
week the jurors decided to take matters 
into their own hands, In an extraordinary 
move, they asked to examine a 100-page memorandum that the 
Cleveland strike force sent to Washington last January. 

There is a suspicion that some Administration officials do 
not wish to see Presser indicted. He has cultivated ties with Ad- 
ministration figures, notably Attorney General Edwin Meese. 
Presser has also served as a much valued informer for the FBI on 
Teamsters-related matters. One Justice official said the depart- 
ment’s approval of an indictment against Presser seemed certain 
until last month. “Up to then, the light was green,” he said. “But 
then somebody threw a switch.” 








Beleaguered boss 


Offering a Reward for Killers 


The Administration’s increasingly tough words about terror- 
ism have seemed up until now just that: words. Last week, how- 
ever, the U.S. invoked for the first time a section of a 1984 anti- 
terrorist law to help track down the gunmen who sprayed bullets 
into a San Salvador café last month, killing four Marines and two 
other U.S. citizens. Proclaimed the State Department: “The U.S. 
Government announces a reward of up to $100,000 for informa- 
tion leading to the effective prosecution and punishment of those 
responsible for the murders.” 

The announcement seemed partly directed at Nicaragua, 
which U.S. officials charge with supporting the leftist guerrillas 
thought to be responsible for the attack. Washington last week 
also issued a warning directly to the regime in Nicaragua, 
which was celebrating the sixth anniversary of its Sandinista 
revolution, saying that it would be held responsible for future at- 
tacks against Americans in the region. The State Department 
did not say why the first offer of a reward came in response to 
the Salvadoran shooting rather than to the hijacking of the 
TWA passenger jet to Beirut last month, after which a reward 
was discussed but never offered. 


A Family of Smugglers 


To their upper-middle-class San Diego neighbors, Insurance 
Salesman Franklin Agustin and his travel agent wife Julie 
seemed a conventional, hardworking couple. But according 
to U.S. Customs Service and FBI agents who arrested the two 
last week, the Agustins were ringleaders of an international 
smuggling operation. For at least two years, the pair al- 
legedly shipped stolen replacement parts for F-14 Tomcat 
fighter aircraft to Iran, a country that has not legally re- 
ceived U.S. weapons since the takeover by Ayatullah Khomeini 
in 1979. Customs officials say an anonymous source tipped them 





to Franklin Agustin, an illegal alien from the Philippines. 

According to Customs affidavits, Saeid Asefi Inanlou, an 
Iranian national based in London, would phone Agustin with a 
list of needed parts. Two of Agustin’s accomplices, Philippine 
Immigrants Primitivo Cayabyab and Pedro Quito, would help 
pilfer the goods from Navy ships and warehouses where they 
worked. The Agustins then used fictitious shipping companies 
to transport the machinery to London. Agustin’s brother Ed- 
gardo is said by the Customs Service to have managed the ring’s 
East Coast operations. 


Acquittal for a Spy Fund Manager 


“In a bombing raid you can lose your life,” 
said retired Air Force Major General Richard 
Collins, a former Viet Nam combat pilot. “All 
you can lose in this courtroom is your reputa- 
tion.” But the two-star general’s honor re- 
mained intact last week, when a Florida jury 
acquitted him on federal charges of embezzling 
money from a secret military fund that he ad- 
ministered in 1975-78. The Justice Department 
had accused Collins, 55, of tampering with the 
interest on $450,000 in U.S. Government mon- 
ey while he transferred the sum from one Swiss 
bank account toanother. The jury rejected the prosecution's conten- 
tion that the general had pocketed $19,000 in interest for himself. 

Collins testified that the account was a CIA spy fund that fi- 
nanced covert operations in Asia. The general said that he person- 
ally had made only two withdrawals: a payment of $8,654 to pur- 
chase intelligence from an informer and an unspecified sum that 
went to a clandestine U.S. base at which East bloc weaponry is 
evaluated. Collins, a much decorated war hero who flew 104 mis- 
sions over North Viet Nam, Cambodia and Laos in 1969-70, had 
described the fund as “a political time bomb,” set to go off if its 
existence were ever made public. The secret account was closed 
five months before the general retired in 1978. 
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Kiss on the Wrist for the Madam 


Her name was listed in the Social Register and her ancestors 
came over on the Mayflower, but Sydney Biddle Barrows, 33, 
achieved prominence last year by another route. She was arrested 
on charges of running a 20-girl, $1 million-a-year prostitution 
ring from a brownstone on Manhattan’s Upper West Side. 
Dubbed the Mayflower Madam by the press, Barrows had been as 
thrifty and practical as her Pilgrim forebears could have wished, 
claiming 60% of each call girl’s earnings. Last week, after plea 
bargaining, the trim blond pleaded guilty to promoting prostitu- 
tion. The surprisingly solicitous arrangement allowed her to keep 
more than $150,000 in profits from her escort agencies and fined 
her only $5,000 (she could have been sentenced to a year in jail). 

As a result of the legal deal, the names of her 3,000 clients, 
ranging from Arab princes to U.S. corporate kings, will remain 
secret. Barrows suggested in a 
news conference that her power- 
ful patrons had pressured Man- 
hattan D.A. Robert Morgenthau 
into the lenient agreement. Her 
attorney termed the decision a 
“kiss on the wrist.” Barrows de- 
picted herself as a Robin Hood, 
who by plea bargaining had 
saved “a lot of innocent people” 
from being exposed. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


A Crackdown on Violence 








he other shoe dropped with a loud 
thud last week in South Africa. 
After eleven months of mounting 
black violence, Executive Presi- 
dent P.W. Botha declared a state of emer- 
gency in 36 riot-torn cities and towns, 
most of them in the Eastern Cape or near 
Johannesburg. It was South Africa’s first 
declared emergency in 25 years and gave 
police expanded powers to make arrests, 
detain suspects indefinitely, impose cur- 
fews and restrict press reporting. The an- 
nouncement last Saturday upstaged a dra- 
matic funeral in the Eastern Cape. Some 
25,000 black mourners converged on the 
town of Cradock from hundreds of miles 
around to pay their last respects to four 
slain black activists. But the prayers were 
interrupted by defiant pledges to resist the 
new measures. “The state will not stop us 
from declaring our own state of emergen- 
cy,” warned Black Activist Stone Sizani. 
Botha’s announcement hardly came 
as a surprise. The violence in recent 
weeks has bred more violence. Almost ev- 
ery day has seen reports of townships in 
upheaval, and bloody confrontations be- 
tween blacks and armed police have be- 
come chillingly routine. Last week, as the 
total number of black deaths since Sep- 
tember passed 450, the political brush 
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fires spread to a place with an ominously 
familiar name: Soweto. 

The unrest in the country’s largest 
black township (pop. an estimated 1.2 
million) began on Wednesday. Hundreds 
of students stormed aboard six municipal 
buses and demanded to be taken to a 
magistrates court where 105 black youths 
were being charged with holding an ille- 
gal demonstration at the home of Edward 
Kunene, Soweto’s mayor. The students 
sang and chanted outside the courthouse 
until mounted police cleared the area 
with tear gas and rubber bullets. About 
500 of the protesters were arrested but 
then released after the bus company de- 
clined to press hijacking charges. The stu- 
dents soon joined thousands of other 
Sowetans in an orgy of violence that in- 
cluded the fire bombing of Kunene’s 
house, the looting of stores and an attack 
on a bus carrying American, British and 
West German tourists that resulted in one 
injury. At week’s end the rioting had sub- 
sided, leaving a death toll of one. But 
those who remembered the Soweto upris- 
ing of 1976, which triggered 16 months of 
nationwide riots, feared that the troubles 
might signal more turbulence ahead. 

The latest cycle of South African vio- 
lence began last August with demonstra- 








The government acts as turmoil spreads through black townships 


tions against a new constitution that gives 
Indians and Coloreds (people of mixed 
race) representation in a new tricameral 
parliament. But blacks, who represent 
70% of the population, continued to be ex- 
cluded, The turmoil came to a head in 
March when police gunned down 19 
black demonstrators near Uitenhage in 
the Eastern Cape. For a while the vio- 
lence subsided, only to resume last month 
as anger grew over the slow pace of racial 
reforms and a recession in which thou- 
sands of blacks have lost their jobs 

Such civil unrest is nothing new to 
South Africa and its people. In 1960 the 
murder by security forces of 69 blacks 
touched off weeks of rioting in the town- 
ship of Sharpeville. In 1976, after a 
Soweto student demonstration, distur- 
bances claimed 575 lives throughout the 
country before the government cracked 
down with bannings and arrests. Govern- 
ment officials and scholars suggest, how- 
ever, that the current situation is poten- 
tially more explosive. While the 1976 








unrest involved mostly schoolchildren, 
they say, the current disorders are direct- 


ed primarily by adults belonging to orga- 
nizations and unions that are determined 
to dismantle South Africa’s policy of ra- 
cial separation, or apartheid. Underlying 





Burn, baby, burn: a delivery van in Soweto is ravaged by fire, set by youths in the country’s largest black township 
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much of the seemingly random violence 
that has pitted black against black as well 
as black against white is a goal promoted 
by the outlawed African National Con- 
gress: to make the black townships “un- 
governable” by the white minority. “This 
is not at all like '76,” warns an official in 
Pretoria, the capital. “It is much worse.” 
In their efforts to challenge white rule, 
myriad black political groups are now 
achieving a small measure of coordina- 
tion. In recent weeks, for instance, tens of 
thousands of black students from more 
than 130 black schools in 17 townships 
have boycotted classes primarily to pro- 
test the inferior education they are receiv- 
ing. Much of the current violence, howev- 
er, is directed at blacks who are suspected 
of collaborating with white authorities. 
Since the flare-up of violence last August, 


been destroyed. Several respected black 
leaders, including Anglican Bishop Des- 
mond Tutu of Johannesburg, winner of 
the 1984 Nobel Peace Prize, have called 
for a halt to the fighting among blacks, 
but their appeals have fallen on deaf ears. 

While whites remain largely un- 
touched by the black protests (since 
August there have been only two white 
deaths), there are signs that white cities 
may soon feel the heat as well. The fight- 
ing spread last week to western Cape 
Province, where three whites were injured 
in stone-throwing incidents in the 
black townships, In the black enclaves 
surrounding Port Elizabeth, residents 
launched a boycott of white-run shops. 
Black shoppers who ignored the boycott 
risked attack. According to local newspa- 
pers, a black woman who had bought eggs 
had them broken on her head, while a 
man with a new suit had it cut to pieces. 
By week’s end sales had dwindled to al- 
most zero in some stores. The mayor of 





the homes of 360 black policemen have | 








Port Elizabeth, calling the situation ur- 
gent, appealed to the Pretoria govern- 
ment for help. 

The boycott was part of the prepara- 
tions for the burial last Saturday of four 
black activists, including Matthew Go- 
niwe, a schoolteacher in his 30s who was 
widely considered one of South Africa’s 
most effective political organizers. The cir- 
cumstances surrounding the deaths of the 
men remain a mystery. On June 27, Go- 
niwe and his three friends had attended a 
small meeting of the United Democratic 
Front, a broad-based coalition of more 
than 600 antiapartheid groups, at a private 
house in Port Elizabeth. Before beginning 
the 120-mile drive home to Cradock, the 
four men told the gathering that they 
would not stop their car for anyone except 
uniformed police. The next day, police 
found the car parked in dry brush off the 
highway. Later they found the burned and 
mutilated remains of the four men. 


he brutal deaths tripped off a heat- 
ed exchange between black lead- 
ers and government officials. The 
U.D.F. charged that Goniwe was 
the latest victim of right-wing death 
squads that, perhaps with government ap- 
proval, have been responsible for the dis- 
appearance of 27 U.D.F. members since 
March and the deaths of six, including 
Goniwe and his three companions. The 
government promptly denied the charge, 
and suggested that Goniwe and his com- 
panions may have been the victims of 
“the internecine power struggle between 
opposing radical organizations.” 

As the investigation got under way, 
the Port Elizabeth police hinted to the lo- 
cal press that the Azanian People’s Orga- 
nization, or Azapo, a militant group 
which excludes whites, may have been be- 
hind Goniwe’s slaying. But both Azapo 


and the U.D.F. have rejected that theory. 
Derrick Swartz, a U.D.F. leader in the 
Eastern Cape, pointed out that given 
Goniwe’s determination not to stop the 
car, an Azapo hit squad would have had 
to force the vehicle off the road. The car, 
however, showed no damage that might 
indicate a chase or a struggle. 

Sensitive to charges of official com- 
plicity in the four murders, the Port Eliza- 
beth police have launched an investiga- 
tion, and the government has offered a 
$500 reward for information on the kill- 
ers. But black residents are skeptical that 
justice will be served. Last week they took 
matters into their own hands and initiat- 
ed the boycott of white stores. The boycott 
committee also drew up a list of demands 
that included the return of three other 
U.D.F. leaders, who disappeared on 
May 8, and the withdrawal of government 
security forces from the townships. 

Botha’s crackdown, however, suggests 
that those demands will not be met any- 
time soon. Indeed, if history is an accurate 
guide, South Africa’s blacks may be in for 
tough times. In 1960 and 1977, in the wake 
of the Sharpeville and Soweto uprisings, 
the government halted the orgy of violence 
by arresting antiapartheid leaders and out- 
lawing most opposition organizations. In 
both instances, the silencing of black lead- 
ers ended the crisis. Whether the new 
crackdown will have a similar effect re- 
mains to be seen. Last week the Financial 
Mail, a Johannesburg newsweekly, ran a 
cover story titled “The Townships at War.” 
The cover illustration of rising flames in- 
cluded a quotation from a poem by W.B. 
Yeats: “Things fall apart; The centre can- 
not hold. Mere anarchy is loosed upon the 
world.” South Africans could not help 
wondering if that was a comment or a 
prediction. —By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by Bruce W. Nelan/Johannesburg 








Members of the South African Defense Force fire tear gas to disperse black protesters 








School students flee rubber bullets fired by police 














ITALY 


n Stava, a popular vacation town in Ita- 
ly’s rugged Dolomite mountains, tour- 
ists were returning to their hotels for 
lunch last Friday. Shortly after noon, 
there was a rumbling in the ground, fol- 
lowed by a cloud of white dust that some 
mistook for smoke. “I thought it was an 
earthquake,” said one survivor. “The 
mountainside exploded.” Less than a miie 
north of the village, a pair of earthen 
dams had suddenly collapsed. An ava- 
lanche of water, mud and debris swept 
through Stava, scarring the mountain- 
sides, destroying three hotels, burying 
homes and scattering bodies in its path 
The deluge, some 100 ft. high and 150 ft 
wide, left between 200 and 250 people 
dead and more than 100 injured 
Despite the remoteness of the disaster 
area, about 130 miles northeast of Milan, 
more than 4,000 amateur and profession- 
al rescue workers had rushed to the scene 
by late afternoon. Soldiers, firemen and 
policemen were joined by Alpine rescue 
squads with sniffer dogs trained to search 
out avalanche victims. Although rescue 
efforts continued through Friday night 
and Saturday, only eight people were 
found alive, and most of the work in- 
volved recovering bodies 
“Now we have no more hope of finding 
anyone else alive,” said Civil Defense Min- 
ister Giuseppe Zamberletti on Friday 
night. He was wrong. After working 
through the night, rescue workers pulled 
two people alive from the debris Saturday 
morning, though one died later that day 
By week’s end 170 bodies had been recov- 
ered and at least 50 people were still con- 
sidered missing. The bodies were taken toa 
temporary morgue at a schoolhouse in a 
| nearby town, where many had to be hosed 








GE PEGS 


Soldiers file along a narrow path of boards that bridge a mud slide left after the wall of water swept through the Italian tourist area 


“The Mountainside Exploded” 


Two dams collapse, and a wall of water buries a resort village 


| down to be cleaned of thick mud. So many 


were so badly mutilated that only 84 could 
be identified 

As the rescue work continued, au- 
thorities ordered inquiries into the dams’ 
collapse. The structures, built 24 years 
ago, had been sold by one mining compa- 
ny to another before being taken over by 
the present owner, the Prealpi Mineraria 
company of Bergamo, in 1980. The dam 
complex had consisted of two earthen 
dams that had created wash basins for fil- 
tering and extracting fluorite, a mineral 
used in making glass. Recent heavy thun- 
derstorms were blamed for the immediate 
collapse of the dams, but some experts al- 
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f water from the collapsed dams devastated the popular resort town of Stava 
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leged that there might have been an ex- 
cessive buildup of mud in the lakes from 
the mineral-extraction process. “Nature 
does not come into the picture,” said 
Renzo Zia, president of the European 
Federation of Geologists. “Rather, it was 
lack of foresight by man,” 

Atleast 50 Stava residents are believed 
to have lost their lives. Even harder hit was 
the tourist population, especially guests at 
three hotels, the Erika, the Stava and the 
Miramonti. All were crowded at the time, 
and it was originally feared that 95 chil- 
dren were among the victims when the | 
buildings were totally destroyed. But on 
Saturday it was learned that the two bus- 
loads of children had left the scene safely 
Many other people died. “We reached the 
Erika,” said one fireman, ‘‘and there was 
nothing there. It was just gone.” Explained 
Painter Giovanni Grandi, who had been in 
a nearby chalet: “I saw the Miramonti go 
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Rescue workers found few survivors 


down. It was like an enormous hand had 
just come to knock it down.” 

Some occupants of the Dolomiti hotel 
were luckier. Though the building was 





partly destroyed, a number of people who 
had huddled together in one corner of the | 
dining room escaped the wall of water. 
Adolph Tirelli, a member of the Italian 
customs police, helped rescue one man. 
“We heard some people crying for help 
and rushed across the hall, but it was 
quicksand,” he noted. “In the cellar, the 
mud reached to within four feet of the 
ceiling. We started digging. with our 
hands to take him out but unfortunately 
were not able to pull out any of the other 
people who were with him.” 

Some along the mountainside survived 
as the water surged by just below them in 
the valley. Farmer Valentino Tretter saw 
the cloud of white dust raised by the tor- 
rent and climbed above the valley road to 
investigate. “Soon after, the mud came 
across my garden and my barn,” he re- 
called. “I shouted toward the house of the 
Vinante family, which is a little under- 
neath mine, but in a few moments it was 
| wiped away. Adriano, his wife Pauola and 
their three children—all are dead.” 

Adriano Jellici, mayor of the neighbor- 
ing town of Tesero, was driving up the val- 
ley with his daughter. They were saved be- 
cause the road at that point swung high up 
the hillside. “I have seen the end of the 
world,” Jellici exclaimed. Other travelers 
were not so fortunate. Bank Employee 
Mario Deflorian spoke of his cousin Lucio 
Deflorian, a carpenter: “He was coming 
down the road in a truck with his two sons, 
Umberto, 18, and Clemente, 24. Right 
away he guessed what was happening. He 
yelled, ‘Get out! Get out!’ The two boys es- 
caped by running into the forest. The fa- 
ther was swept away. He disappeared.” But 
another cousin, Lucia Volgang, remains 
optimistic he will be found. “We are still 
hoping for a miracle.” —By Jay D. Palmer. 
Reported by Roberto Suro/Rome 
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Shadowy Report 


Moscow denies Israeli ties 





hough the Soviet Union officially de- 

nied it, the report suggested that Mos- 
cow might be ready to try a new approach 
in the Middle East. According to Israeli 
state radio, the Soviets last week offered to 
renew diplomatic ties with Israel, which 
Moscow broke in 1967 during the Six-Day 
War, and to allow increased emigration of 
the Soviet Union’s estimated 2.5 million 
Jews. Moscow’s asking price: an Israeli- 
Syrian agreement on the Golan Heights, 
part of which Israel seized from Syria 
during the 1967 war and formally an- 
nexed in 1981 

The offer was reportedly made in Par- 
is by Yuli Vorontsov, the Soviet Ambassa- 
dor to France, to his Israeli counterpart, 
Ovadia Sofer. According to Israeli radio, 
Vorontsov called the breaking of relations 
a serious mistake and “an emotional reac- 
tion” that the Soviet Union has come to 
regret. In Washington, Administration 
officials welcomed the Soviet proposal, 
even though the U.S. remains opposed to 
a greater Soviet role in the region. 

Meanwhile, Jordanian King Hus- 
sein’s proposal for bringing about a nego- 
tiated settlement in the Middle East re- 
ceived some encouragement last week 
when Yasser Arafat, chairman of the Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization, finally 
came up with a list of Palestinians accept- 
able to the P.L.O. who could serve on a 
joint Jordanian-Palestinian team. The 
group would meet first with U.S. diplo- 
mats to pave the way for direct negotia- 
tions with Israel. Although Israeli Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres has said he would 
welcome direct negotiations with a Jorda- 


nian-Palestinian delegation, he is not pre- | 


pared to talk with Palestinians who have 
links to the P.L.O. Hussein sent the list to 
the State Department, which then showed 





it to the Israelis, who quickly rejected it 
The Israelis complained that only two of 
the names were from the 1.2 million Pal- 
estinian community in Israel and the oc- 
cupied West Bank and Gaza Strip. Of the 
seven Palestinians on the list, five are 
members of the Palestine National Coun- 
cil, the P.L.O.’s de facto parliament. At 
least two of these are also members of Al 
Fatah, the largest group within the P.L.O. 
Even though the three other Palestinians 
were not directly connected with the 
P.L.O., Peres described the list as “a bad 
opening move.” 

The Reagan Administration realized 
that both sides were jockeying for posi- 
tion, but reacted with a touch of pique 
over the Israeli veto of the list. Said a State 
Department spokesman: “Our decision 
will be taken in light of consultations with 
our friends in the area, but it will be our 
decision.” Besides, maintained U.S. diplo- 
mats, any Palestinians who would take 


| part in the first round of negotiations with 


the U.S. would not necessarily be the ones 
who would meet face to face with the Is- 
raelis later on 

While the debate was going on, a new 
Syrian-backed security proposal was go- 
ing into effect in Lebanon, initially with 
promising results. Some 200 red-bereted 
policemen, backed by 400 Lebanese sol- 
diers and Syrian observers, took over se- 
curity in Muslim West Beirut and at Bei- 
rut International Airport. For the first 
time in several weeks, militiamen all but 
disappeared from the city’s streets, and 
the offices of the various Muslim militia 
groups were shut down. The changed situ- 
ation prompted the feuding Christian mi- 
litias on the other side of Beirut’s “green 
line” to reunite their fighting forces. The 
Syrians had not stopped the artillery and 
rocket exchanges that rage sporadically 
across the line, but for the moment at 
least they had reduced the prevailing 
chaos on both sides of the divided 
city. —By William E. Smith. Reported by Dean 
Fischer/Cairo and Roland Flamini/Jerusalem 






























SOVIET UNION 
Soldier’s Return 


Gorbachev shakes the military 





fter Marshal Nikolai Ogarkov, 67, 

was abruptly removed last September 
as chief of the Soviet general staff, he was 
variously reported to be in charge of a 
military academy or a command in the 
western U.S.S.R. Some analysts interpret- 
ed the ouster as a rebuke to a strong- 
willed career soldier who refused to tailor 
his views to prevailing political sentiment. 
Ogarkov’s call to intensify the develop- 
ment of nonnuclear weaponry and his 
public hectoring of the U.S. had apparent- 
ly put him at odds with the ruling Politbu- 
ro’s aging members. But Communist Par- 
ty Leader Mikhail Gorbachev has been 
making his power felt, and last week, ac- 
cording to some reports in Moscow, he re- 
| habilitated Ogarkov. The general, it was 
said, had been appointed First Deputy 
Defense Minister and commander in 
chief of the Warsaw Pact forces. That 
would make Ogarkov the No. 3 man in 
the Soviet military. : 

If Ogarkov’s reported demise was 
baffling, so was his reported return. 
There was speculation that he was nev- 
er demoted, but was heading a secret 
project to help reorganize the Soviet 
Union's western defenses. 

There was other compelling evidence 
last week that Gorbachev 
is carrying out a high-lev- 
el shuffle of the Soviet 
military. The current 
Warsaw Pact command- 
er, Marshal Viktor Kuli- 
kov, 64, it was rumored, 
had been given a lesser 
post. Marshal Vladimir 
Tolubko, 70, who was in 
charge of the country’s 
strategic rocket forces, 
has retired. So has Mar- 
shal Alexei Yepishev, 77, 
chief of the powerful 
main political directorate 
of the army and navy; his 
replacement is General Alexei Lizichev, 
57, currently political commissar of Soviet 
forces in East Germany. Western diplo- 
mats believe these changes bear the 
marks of Gorbachev's insistence on great- 
er efficiency in the military. Under Gor- 
bachev, declared one West European dip- 
lomat in Moscow, “there will be no 
overspending.” 

Another of Gorbachev's recent ap- 
pointments, Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze, will travel to Washington 
in September to meet President Reagan. 
Before that, Shevardnadze will see Secre- 
tary of State George Shultz in Helsinki, on 
July 30. Shultz may ask for an explana- 
tion of the latest confrontation between 
Soviet and American military personnel 
in East Germany. On June 13, a US. 
Army vehicle was rammed by a Soviet 
truck near Potsdam. One USS. officer was 
injured slightly. a 
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FAMINE 


A Deluge of New Trouble 


New obstacles:a supply truck struggles over a washed-out road in western Sudan 
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Flash floods and transport woes worsen the crisis 


F° nearly seven years the starving, 
drought-stricken people of western 
Sudan yearned for rain. But when wet 
weather finally arrived this month, it 
proved to be yet another kind of curse. A 
heavy deluge produced flash floods that 
raced through long-dry riverbeds and 
rushed over brick-hard earth, turning air- 
strips into quagmires and rendering roads 
and rail lines impassable. The torrent 
washed out a vital railroad bridge that 
linked the region to Port Sudan, cutting 
off hundreds of thousands of famine vic- 
tims from emergency food supplies. 

The flooding was only the latest cruel 
irony of the severe famine that has 
plagued Africa. While Western donors 
have shipped hundreds of thousands of 
tons of food into the region, only a frac- 
tion has found its way to those in need. 
Civil wars and woefully inadequate trans- 
portation systems have prevented the aid 
from reaching the hungry. Without in- 
creased shipments to the interior, says Sa- 
lim Lone, a spokesman for the United 
Nations Office for Emergency Opera- 
tions in Africa, “we fear that 100,000 Su- 
danese will die in the next three months.” 

Against that stark backdrop, repre- 
sentatives of 49 nations gathered in the 
Ethiopian capital of Addis Ababa last 
week for the annual meeting of the Orga- 
nization of African Unity. Delegates not- 
ed at the outset that an estimated 150 mil- 
lion Africans in 36 countries suffer from 
food shortages and for once, the O.A.U. 
leaders subordinated political differences 
to concentrate on solving their common 
problem. The group resolved to “get to 
the root of Africa’s food and agricultural 
crisis” by developing crash and long- 
range programs. Sudan’s leader, General 
Abdul Rahman Suwar al Dahab, told the 
group that Western emergency relief, “no 
matter how massive,” could not cure the 
“inherent ailment in the economies of our 
countries.” Said he: “Self-reliance is 








the most crucial factor if we are to ad- 
dress ourselves squarely and pragmatical- 
ly to this issue.” 

In Ethiopia, the Marxist regime of 
Lieut. Colonel Mengistu Haile Mariam 
has at last begun allocating more trucks 
to carry food to remote regions of the 
country. Mengistu has also agreed to per- 
mit relief groups to set up several food 
centers in the northern provinces of Tigre 
and Eritrea, where he had blocked aid 
shipments to areas controlled by rebels. 

Chad can point to fewer hopeful 
signs. Some 2 million people, or about 
40% of the population, have been affected 
by the famine. A lack of roads has kept 
food-distribution rates well below the 
minimum needs of many victims. Mean- | 
while, a war between the government of 
President Hissene Habré and Libyan- 
backed rebels has disrupted planting 
throughout the country. The 1985 grain 
harvest will be off about 300,000 tons. 

As the situation in Africa has deterio- 
rated, some foreign donors have respond- 
ed with more aid. A consortium that 
includes the U.S. and the European Com- 
munity is helping repair Sudan’s washed- 
out rail line. The Community and several 
member countries have agreed to provide 
air and truck transportation to meet 
shortages created by rail problems. 

Perhaps no group has done more to 
dramatize the African anguish than Live 
Aid, which raised an estimated $70 mil- 
lion during rock extravaganzas in Lon- 
don and Philadelphia on July 13 that 
were broadcast to more than | billion 
television viewers. Live Aid plans to 
channel its funds into irrigation and 
other long-term projects. “Our concerts 
were trying to keep the starving alive,” 
said Bob Geldof. the Irish rock singer 
who organized the events. “Now let us 
give them life.” — By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Edward W. Desmond/New York and 
James Wilde/Addis Ababa 
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Unraveling Taped Secrets 


The team in Bombay trying 
to discover why Air-India Flight 
182 plunged into the North At- 
lantic on June 23, killing 329, 
was being cautious. Declared 
Justice B.N. Kirpal, who is 
heading the Indian government 
investigation of the two “black- 
box” recorders recovered from 
the seabed two weeks ago: “Ex- 
plosion is one possibility. It may 
also be structural failure.” But in Seattle, Jack Gamble, a spokes- 
man for Boeing, the manufacturer of the 747 aircraft, declared 
that an explosion seemed a more likely explanation. His reason- 
ing: if the plane had fallen apart slowly because of structural de- 
fects, there would probably be evidence of this on the tapes. But 
“both recorders go off line within one second,” despite four sepa- 
rate power sources. 

The analysis of the two recorders, one of cockpit voices 
during the final 30 minutes of flight, the other of data from 64 
flight functions, is being carried out by a five-member team as- 
sisted by experts from the U.S. and Canada. The team’s final 
conclusions about what caused the crash are expected in about 
three months. 





Another Soccer-Riot Victim 


In a country that has had at least 30 
governments since World War II, Prime 
Minister Wilfried Martens had skillfully 
held together a coalition government for 
more than 3% years. The odds finally 
caught up with the popular Prime Minister 
last week in an unexpected crisis over the 
government's handling of the May soccer 
riot in Brussels that left 38 dead in a clash 
between English and Italian fans. Six Lib- 
eral Party ministers quit after Minister of 
the Interior Charles-Ferdinand Nothomb, 
a member of the Christian Social Party, re- 
fused to accept direct responsibility for the incident. Martens of- 
fered his government’s resignation, but in a rare move by the 
country’s constitutional monarch, King Baudouin refused to ac- 
cept it. The King’s reason: elections would have been in August, 
when most Belgians are away on vacation. 

The feuding parties agreed to work together until new elec- 
tions can be held on Oct. 13. Martens had survived previous 
challenges to his severe economic austerity program and his will- 
ingness to accept the deployment of U.S. cruise missiles. The co- 
alition’s soccer squabble could open the way for the opposition 
Socialists, who would probably reverse those policies. 











Wilfried Martens 


The Spoils of Victory 


Prime Minister Robert Mugabe proved last week that he 
meant to get even with his country’s 100,000 whites, especially the 
4,400 farmers, for their overwhelming support of former Rhode- 
sian Leader Ian Smith in the general elections four weeks ago. Ina 
move that one disbelieving farmer called “a prime example of cut- 
ting off your nose to spite your face,” Mugabe dismissed Minister 
of Agriculture Denis Norman, who is white, from his Cabinet. 
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Under Norman’s resourceful management, Zimbabwe has 
become one of the few African countries that not only feed them- 
selves but produce surpluses that account for some 40% of export 
earnings. Norman had no ties to Smith’s Conservative Alliance 
party, which won 15 of the 20 places reserved for whites in the 
100-seat House of Assembly. Mugabe’s party took 63 of the re- 
maining seats. While praising Norman’s performance, Mugabe 
said it had not been “appreciated by [the farmers] or they would 
not have voted for Ian Smith, who is an enemy of the people of 
Zimbabwe.” Mugabe also dismissed John Landau, the white 
Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce. That left Minister 
of State for Public Service Chris Andersen the only white 
Minister among the 25 in Mugabe’s Cabinet. 


Not Quite Jewish 


Hundreds of Ethiopian 
Jews who made a dramatic ex- 
odus from their famine-rav- 
aged villages to the promised 
land of Israel were on the 
march again last week. This 
time they were protesting a 
ruling by Israel’s Chief Rabbis 
that Ethiopian Jews must be 
immersed in a mikveh, or ritual 
bath, to remove questions 
about their Jewishness. The 
Ethiopians, sometimes known as Falashas, have observed bibli- 
cal Jewish traditions for centuries and are deeply hurt by the or- 
der. Said one elderly marcher: “Maybe it would have been better 
if we had stayed in Ethiopia. In spite of our suffering, at least 
there we knew who we were.” 

Although Israel officially acknowledges that the Ethiopi- 
ans are Jews, its Chief Rabbis say that intermarriages during 
the centuries in which the Ethiopians were isolated from 
mainstream Judaism makes it difficult to determine the Jew- 
ishness of individuals. The Ethiopians say the rabbis’ ruling is 
insulting because it casts doubt on the suffering they endured 
to sustain their identity. The Ethiopians’ protest ended when 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres agreed to meet with them this 
week. 
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Protests in the promised land 


Sex and the Singular Imam 


The Prophet Muhammad's exhortations concerning sex are 
occasionally mystifying. “When a man calls his wife to inter- 
course,” the Messenger of God advises at one point, “she must 
not resist him even though she might be on a camel.” He also 
warns that too much conversation while engaging in sex might 
turn his followers into stutterers. Fearful that modern Muslims 
may have lost their founder’s enthusiasm for sex, Imam Ali Riza 
Demircan, 39, the religious leader of Istanbul's Grand Piyale Pa- 
sha mosque, published an explicit two-volume Sexual Life Ac- 
cording to Islam. Declares the book: “The women who deserve to 
go to heaven are those who say that they will not go to sleep until 
they satisfy their husbands.” 

The marriage manual quickly became a Turkish best seller. 
Authorities, however, banned the book, removed Ali Demircan 
from his mosque and charged him with defaming Islam and, more 
serious, misusing religion, which could lead toa 15-year jail term. 
The author's most serious offense, it is alleged, was suggesting a re- 
turn to traditions outlawed by Kemal Ataturk, the founder of 
modern Turkey. As one example, the imam advocated redividing 
the home into a salamlik for men only and a harem for women. 
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By Roger Rosenblatt 


arly on the morning of Aug. 6, 1945, the Enola Gay 
E named for the pilot’s mother, cut east to west across 
the rivers of Hiroshima, opened its hatches, and an atom 
bomb fell free. From that moment to this, nothing has ever 
been the same in the world. The people of Hiroshima, the 
course of World War II, subsequent wars, subsequent 
peace, the position of science, the role of the military 


international politics, the nature of knowledge, art, cul- 
ture, the conduct of lives: all changed. Other ages in 
history were characterized by heroes or by ideas. The 


7.0 seconds 
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atomic age is characterized by a weapon and a threat 

Forty years later, what fs Hiroshima? What happened 
there to make it impossible for the world to turn back? How 
has the Bomb served the world, and how is the world sup- 
posed to live with it? 

Here are four views of what occurred on and after Aug 
6, 1945, Not four sides of an argument, but four perspectives 
on a reality. The first view is that of a survivor of the bomb- 
ing who is now the director of the Hiroshima Peace Memo- 
rial Museum. What he saw was the suffering of people and 
the destruction of a city. The second view is that of a physi- 
cist who witnessed the first successful nuclear chain-reac- 
tion experiment in Chicago in 1942, worked on the Bomb at 
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the Los Alamos laboratory and flew in the yield-measuring 
instrument plane beside the Enola Gay. Later he was the di- 
rector of Los Alamos. What he saw was the effort of Ameri- 
can scientists to win the war and the developing partner- 
ship of science and the military 

The third view is that of a U.S. President, one of eight 
Americans in history to have the power to wield nuclear 
weapons. What he saw after Hiroshima was a revolution in 
world politics and in the nature of the presidency. The 
fourth is a view of how the Bomb affected American 
thought and culture. What the people saw after Hiroshima 
was a fearful vision of the future 

Not only do these views sometimes clash with one an- 
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The first man-made atomic blast fused the desert sand into a half-mile ring of glass 


other, there are doubts and contradictions within each of 
them. Yet individual views are all that is left of this singular 
event, since the rubble of Hiroshima has long been bull- 
dozed away, the dead cremated, the air blown clean. Today 
on streets over which the Bomb’s cloud rose like a red- 
purple flower are coffeehouses where Mozart is played, 
gilded hotels with blazing chandeliers, COKE IS IT signs and 
the headquarters of the Mazda corporation. Everything 
faces forward, except that the name of the city can never be 
mentioned without invoking a past to which everyone Is at- 
tached, and an immediate private silence. Hiroshima sur- 
vives in the mind, which broods, denies, forgets and eventu- 
ally must deal with what it saw 
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"AFire 
In the Sky 


hen Yoshitaka Kawamoto came 
to, the classroom was very dark, 
and he was lying under the debris 
of the crushed school building. In 
those days most Japanese buildings were made 
of wood; when the Bomb dropped, all but one or 
two of the structures that stood near the hypo- 
center of the explosion were flattened like pa- 
per hats. Kawamoto’s school, the Hiroshima 
Prefectural First Middle School, stood only 800 
meters, a mere half-mile, from the hypocenter. 
Two-thirds of his classmates were killed in- 


ci 
stantly where they sat at their desks. Some who F “nf? pointed director of the Hiroshima Peace Me- 


survived were weeping and calling for their 
mothers. Others began singing the school song 
to bolster their courage and to let passersby 
know that the 13-year-olds were still alive. 

“But then the singing and the cries grew weaker. My 
classmates were dying one by one. That made me very 
frightened. I struggled to free myself from the broken frag- 
ments, and looked around. I thought that gas tanks had ex- 
ploded. Through a hole in the roof I could see clouds swirl- 
ing in a cone; some were black, some pink. There were fires 
in the middle of the clouds. I checked my body. Three upper 
teeth were chipped off; perhaps a roof tile had hit me. My 
left arm was pierced by a piece of wood that stuck in my 
flesh like an arrow. Unable to pull it out, I tied a tourniquet 
around my upper arm to stanch the flow of blood. I had no 
other injuries, but I did not run away. We were taught that 
it was cowardly to desert one’s classmates. So I crawled 
about the rubble, calling, ‘Is there anyone alive?’ 

“Then I saw an arm shifting under planks of wood. Ota, my 
friend, was moving. But I could see that his back was broken, 
and I had to pull him up into the clear. Ota was looking at me 
with his left eye. His right eyeball was hanging from his face. I 
think he said something, but I could not make it out. Pieces of 
nails were stuck on his lips. He took a student handbook from 
his pocket. I asked, ‘Do you want me to give this to your moth- 
er?’ Ota nodded. A moment later he died. By now the school 
was engulfed in flames. I started to walk away, and then looked 
back. Ota was staring at me with his one good eye. I can still see 
that eye in the dark.” 

So began Kawamoto’s morning, Aug. 6, 1945. Yoshitaka 
Kawamoto is 53 today, a small, solid man who dresses formal- 
ly in blue or brown suits and carries himself with a quick- 
moving dignity. When he tells the story of what happened 40 
years ago, however, he can become a 13-year-old on the spot— 
suddenly springing from a chair to strike a military pose, dem- 
onstrating a march step, or hunching down like a shortstop. In 
his office he sang the school song that was sung by his class- 





Kawamoto at eleven 


opr] mates the morning of the bombing. As he did, 
he rose automatically and snapped to atten- 
tion, chin tucked, eyes forward: 


The rain pours white against the 
Hiroshima evening. 

Colors fade on petals just past full 
bloom, 

Spring is passing. 

But we stand firm, our dreams of 
prosperity unfading. 


Only in the past two years, since he was ap- 


morial Museum, has Kawamoto begun to tell 
the story of his days of survival. Before then he 
did not want publicly to declare himself a hiba- | 
kusha, a survivor of the bombing. He is aware 
of the unspoken stigma attached to being a hibakusha, that 
people often treat the survivors with a sort of sympathetic 
shunning. It is also unlike Kawamoto to do anything without a 
clearly defined reason. The museum directorship provided a 
reason. Kawamoto now recounts his experiences to museum 
visitors and groups of schoolchildren. He believes in his new 
role; people must know the facts, he says. At the same time, this 
retelling of the August days has caused Kawamoto deep uneas- 
iness. He had given little thought to Ota before the past two 
years. Now Ota appears in his dreams. Kawamoto explains 
that much guilt is connected to surviving the bombing. In the 
days following Aug. 6, he lost Ota’s student handbook. 

Kawamoto spoke of that time, Aug. 6-11, over a recent five- 
day period, telling part of his story in his office across the hall 
from the Peace Museum, and the rest “on location,” in various 
places where the story occurred. His office and the museum are 
in a long, silvery modern building that looks like a harmonica, 
situated at the broad end of the triangular Peace Memorial 
Park. At the point of the triangle sits the Aioi Bridge, a T-shaped 
structure spanning the Honkawa, the river that served as the 
aiming point for the Enola Gay. (The Bomb missed by only a 
block or two.) Between the point and the broad end of the trian- 
gular park lies a grassy area dotted with various memorials to 
peace or to specific victims of the bombing, the most sought-out 
of which is a rocket-shaped sculpture dedicated to a little girl 
who in 1955 died of leukemia attributed to radiation poisoning 
According to one account, the girl made more than 900 paper 
cranes before she died, trusting that if she completed 1,000, her 
life would be spared. In Japan there is an old belief that a crane 
can live for 1,000 years, and that if you fold 1,000 paper cranes, 
they will protect you from illness. Thousands of green, red and 
yellow paper cranes made by schoolchildren billow out from un- 
der the rocket like the undergarments of a skirt. 
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At the center of the Peace Park is a stone cenotaph that 
looks like a covered wagon from the American prairie. It con- 
tains the names of the Hiroshima dead who have been identi- 
fied—113,000 names to date. In an oblong pool before the 
cenotaph burns an “eternal flame” in an odd metallic structure 
resembling a headless figure with its arms extended; the flame 
burns where the head would be. On either side of the pool are 
red-orange and pink roses of enormous size, and trees that look 
as if they were formed by stacking bulbous tire-shaped hedges 
on top of one another. On a typical afternoon couples stroll, 
mothers push babies, children hand out peace buttons, pigeons 
swoop in low arcs like confetti, then up again over the water, 
the monuments, the museum 

The area’s most recognizable structure is what is now 
called the Atomic Bomb Dome, originally Hiroshima Prefec- 
ture’s Industrial Promotion Hall, a sort of chamber of com- 
merce building and exhibition hall in 1945. The remains stand 
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Survivors flee wind and flames 
as a fire storm engulfs Hiroshima 
at midday on Aug. 6, 1945 





just outside the point of the park, across the Aioi Bridge. This 
shell is Hiroshima’s Eiffel Tower, its Statue of Liberty. Where 
the dome rose, only the supporting beams remain, a giant hair- 
net capping four floors of vacant gray walls, much of their outer 
skin peeled away, exposing patches of brick. The interior floors 
are also gone, making the entire structure an accidental atrium 
A front doorway leads to nowhere. A metal spiral staircase as- 
cends to nothing. A pillar lies on its side, wires springing like 
wild hairs. 

Yet not the dome nor the Peace Park nor the monuments 
and there are dozens of monuments to victims throughout the 
city—give any real feeling of the devastation of Aug. 6, 1945 
Even the film that is shown visitors to the Peace Museum dis- 
plays less sadness and horror than one would expect, in spite of 
the pictures of scorched children and hairless women lying list- 
less in hospital beds. Far more affecting is a three-to-five- 
minute 16-mm movie in Kawamoto’s possession that shows 





44Those who could walk stumbled 
over the bodies; they wore tatters 
and were covered with ash. 99 
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Hiroshima in 1936: men who still dressed in kimono; elegant 
women scooting rapidly through the streets of a shopping dis- 
trict; cherry blossoms; a fleeting glimpse of the Atomic Bomb 
Dome as it looked originally: fat, Victorian and official. 

It is the ordinariness of the city that creates the sense of 
loss; what a normally pleasant city Hiroshima was before the 
bombing, what a normally pleasant city it is today. On any 
summer morning, the Hiroshima Carp take infield practice in 
the baseball stadium; fashionably dressed young men and 
women walk purposefully to work; traffic builds on the city’s 
bridges. If you would picture the layout of the center of Hiro- 
shima, which covers much of the ground of Kawamoto’s story, 
place your right hand palm down on a flat surface with your 
fingers spread wide. Your fingers are rivers. On the land be- 
tween your third and fourth fingers lies the Peace Park. Be- 
tween your fourth and fifth fingers Kawamoto’s school was sit- 
uated. The heel of your hand is Hiroshima Bay, and beyond 
your fingertips lie mountains and countryside. 

Between your second and third fingers is where the Enola 
Gay dropped the Bomb at 8:15 a.m. on Aug. 6. Once relieved of 
its nearly 9,000-Ib. burden, the plane thrust upward, jerking the 
heads of the crew. The B-29 made a 60° dive and a 158° right 
turn. Forty-three seconds after the Bomb was released, it deto- 
nated. The crew members watched it explode in a red core be- 
low them. Then they headed back to base, the tiny island of Ti- 
nian in the Northern Marianas, 1,600 miles to the south. 

That morning had begun routinely for Kawamoto. At the 
time, he was living with his mother and his younger brother in 
Ono, now a growing suburb of 30,000, then a fishing village of 
fewer than 10,000, about 30 kilometers outside Hiroshima, 
across Hiroshima Bay. Mrs. Kawamoto had taken her two 
boys to Ono one year before, after her husband, an engineer, 
had been killed in a freak accident in an electrical factory. Un- 
til then the Kawamotos had been living in the nearby village of 
Kuba, where Yoshitaka and his friends swam out long dis- 


City dwellers 
huddle on the 
Miyuki Bridge 
near the heart 
of Hiroshima, 


where 
Kawamoto fled 
as a boy 


44] lay on my 
back [on the 
riverbank] 

in the heat. 
There was no 
shade to cool 
me. Then 

I passed 

out. 99 





tances in the bay. “They called us ‘children of the sea.’ ” Sail- 
ors from German U-boats would wave to the boys from the 
subs. Kuba was a wonderful town to grow up in, Kawamoto 
says, a place of frogs and dragonflies. Boys would test their 
courage in the graveyard at night. “In the daytime we wore 
uniforms, but at night we put on kimono. In the graveyard the 
hem of your kimono could get caught on a bush. It would feel 
like a hand tugging you down.” 


n Ono the morning routine was this: at 6, Kawamoto 

would rise, put on his school uniform, and walk down the 

hill to catch the train for Hiroshima. Monday, Aug. 6, was 

very hot, even that early in the day, and Kawamoto was 
tired. All the children his age had been conscripted by the mili- 
tary to clear firebreaks in Hiroshima, areas of escape or safety 
in case fires spread after bombing raids. Not that there had 
ever been major bombing raids on Hiroshima. While Tokyo 
and Osaka were being fire bombed by the Americans in 
March, Hiroshima was relatively untouched, save for two 
bombing incidents in March and April, the second of which 
tore a huge hole in a street near Kawamoto’s school. 

Aug. 6 had in fact begun with an air-raid alert for the city 
just after 7, but the B-29 soon passed over, and the all clear was 
sounded. This was the weather plane that advised the Enola 
Gay that the target was open. Schoolchildren looked forward to 
air-raid alerts, which allowed them to stop working. Kawa- 
moto said goodbye to his mother, who told him to take care of 
himself. He plonked a shovel on his shoulder and strode sol- 
dier-like toward the railway station. 

When the train arrived at the West Hiroshima station, 
Kawamoto and the other first-year boys gathered outside and, 
commanded by the senior boys, jogged in formation about two 
kilometers to the school. They jogged across the Shin Koi 
Bridge over the Ota River spillway, across a slim space of land 
to another bridge, which spanned the Tenma River, across an- 
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other strip of land and the Nishi Heiwa Bridge over the 
Honkawa, finally crossing the Heiwa Bridge over the Mo- 
toyasu River, About 100 meters from the school gate, Kawa- 
moto and his classmates were ordered to halt and march reg- 
imentally the rest of the way. 

“We arrived at school at 7:45 a.m. Morning assembly 
would begin in the schoolyard promptly at 8. As was our cus- 
tom, we began the day by bowing to the picture of the Emperor, 
and then proceeded to our classroom, where we recited the in- 
structions for soldiers. These were rules of conduct, lessons that 
soldiers were always to obey. Fifteen minutes was never 
enough time to recite those lessons, but we could not be late for 
the 8 a.m. assembly. We went out into the yard and stood in 
rows. I saw B-29s flying overhead, and I thought, ‘Maybe we 
won't have to work.’ The head teacher spoke and gave us in- 
structions for the day. Leaving assembly, we were divided into 
two groups: odd- and even-numbered classes. The odd-num- 
bered classes were to take the first shift clearing firebreaks. The 
even-numbered classes went inside to begin regular school- 
work. I was in the even-numbered group. 

“In the classroom we immediately went to our desks. The 
desks were attached to chairs; we told ourselves that they were 
the same kind of desks used in the United States. I had a special 
feeling for my desk. There was a space between the desk and 
the chair that we could dive under in an air raid. We also had 
‘bulletproof helmets, which were not bulletproof and not really 
helmets, but rather pointed hats of thick cloth made by our 
mothers. The senior boys ordered us to close our eyes and med- 
itate. I closed my eyes, but did not meditate; I was only wonder- 
ing if the seniors were going to hit us. They were always clout- 
ing us for one thing or another. I practiced making the kind of 
face that did not look as if it ought to be hit.” Kawamoto dem- 
onstrates the expression of a blank mask. 

“Then the seniors went out of the classroom, leaving the 
younger boys to meditate on their own. I opened my eyes. A 
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boy named Fujimoto—I think his father was a doctor—was 
seated by the window. He called out, ‘Look! A B-29!’ My class- 
mates kept meditating, but I was very curious, so I started to go 
toward the window. That was when the flash hit. I heard no 
sound. It was a flash like lightning. The air was shimmering, 
the way a television screen shimmers when it is out of order.” 
Then unconsciousness. Then the school song. Then Ota. 
nq enough time to make many friends. Ota and I 
became friends because we were both short, 
and since students were allotted seats according to their height, 
Ota and I were placed beside each other in the first row. I ad- 
mired Ota very much. I was just a country boy, but Ota was pol- 
ished and handsome, the kind of fellow I had always thought of 
as the perfect city boy. White skin, clearly defined eyebrows, a 
Western-type nose, not a flattish one like mine. The whites of 
his eyes always sparkled. And he had a husky, manly voice. Ev- 
eryone looked up to him because he was so articulate. He was 
fun too, a very special boy. 

“T left him in the fire and went out into the playground. The 
playground was covered with a thick, dark layer of smoke. 
I could see the blue sky filter through from place to place. I did 
not know which way to run. Out of the flames and noise, I 
heard a voice cry, ‘Run into the wind. Run into the wind.’ 
I picked up a fistful of sand—to this day I do not know how I 
thought to do this—and tossed the sand in the air to see which 
way the wind was blowing. There was fire everywhere. Bodies 
lay dead or writhing all over the playground. 

“Then I saw the head teacher. So severe were his burns, I 
could not recognize his face, only his voice. He wore nothing but 
a pair of undershorts, and he was dragging a cart with some of 
my classmates lying on it. I helped drag the cart, but the going 
was extremely slow and difficult. We had to lift the cart over the 


emember, I had only been in the middle school 
four months, like all first-year boys; not 
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other bodies, and those who were still alive grabbed at our an- 
kles and begged for help. We had to push bodies aside to clear a 
path. Finally, we reached a point safe from the fires. We found 
several tin cans of oil. I dipped a towel in the oil and dabbed my 
classmates’ wounds. The road was heating up terribly, either be- 
cause of the sunlight or because of the bomb. [The bomb emitted 
a land temperature in that area of at least 3000°C, or 5400°F, 
twice the heat required to melt iron.] The head teacher and I did 
not talk. I was too tired to talk. I only wanted water. Two stu- 
dents in the cart died before my eyes.” 


awamoto has been telling this part of his story stand- 

ing in a school playground that was built where his 

old school playground used to be. It is only four or 

five blocks from‘his office. The new playground is 
much larger than the old one, Kawamoto says. There are ten- 
nis courts on one side; a soccer game is in progress; over in a 
corner a girl puts a shot while a friend measures the distances. 
Kawamoto observes that children today are less disciplined 
than in his generation. He speaks fondly of the strong sense of 
unity among his classmates, how they stuck together against 
both the seniors and the military officers assigned to the school 
to conduct military exercises. 

“The officers also oversaw our lunches. Our lunches usually 
consisted of ‘Japanese flags’'—a bowl of rice with a red plum in 
the center, the design of the national flag. But if we had too 
much white rice, we were hit; white rice was a sign of luxury. If 
we had a mixture of rice and wheat, with more wheat than rice, 
that was O.K. Country boys had more white rice, of course, so 
we were hit quite often—either for that or for finishing our 
lunches too quickly. We were supposed to take a full hour with 
our rice, so we would gobble it up at first, and then slow down, 
trying to stretch out the hour, One of our military officers 
was especially strict, a real tyrant. He was in school the day 
of the bombing. I saw him months later working in the black 
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market, pounding a counter in the street to attract customers.” 

Kawamoto did not like having the military around his 
school, but he appreciates the military values of discipline. He 
connects discipline with self-knowledge. Once, when he was a 
very small boy, his father took him in a boat out into the bay 
and threw him in, to teach the boy to swim. Kawamoto strug- 
gled and tried to grab the side of the boat, but his father pushed 
him off with a pole. Only when the boy sank did his father pull 
him back. “I asked him why he did not help me sooner. I 
thought my father was trying to drown me. Later I understood 
that he was really trying to save me, that I would only learn to 
swim if I came that close to death.” 

Of the modern generation Kawamoto says it does not pos- 
sess “the kind of heart that knows how to stare into itself and 
discover its own strength. Onore o shiru: to know oneself. It is 
essential. People today live too much by their individual de- 
sires, and so are bound to repeat the mistakes of the past. One 
must vow not to repeat those mistakes. Unless you know your- 
self, you cannot make a vow that counts.” 

In the Peace Museum now, Kawamoto uses a long wooden 
pointer to indicate, in a large circular panorama, the route of 
the rest of his escape. Above the center of the panorama a 
bright red ball representing the hypocenter hangs by a cord. 
Kawamoto touches the pointer to the area of the playground, 
then moves it out into the city, away from the hypocenter, to- 
ward the Kyobashi River and the Miyuki Bridge. 

“We were trying to get away from the fires and head for the 
river, On the way, I lost sight of my teacher and proceeded 
alone. People burned too severely to survive grabbed at me as I 
went along. Those who could walk stumbled over the bodies; 
they wore tatters and were covered with ash. I saw a living 
baby clinging to the breasts of its dead mother. I saw another 
child of three or four beating her dead mother with her fists. 
Perhaps she did not know that her mother was dead and in des- 
peration and confusion was trying to wake her up. 
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44Human beings are not fools. We are not 
likely to destroy everything. We must 
leave our traditions to the generations. 99 
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“Near the Miyuki Bridge I met my classmate Kimura. Ki- 
mura belonged to the odd-numbered group, so he had been 
working in the streets when the bomb went off. His face was 
charred. He lived in West Hiroshima, and he said he was going 
home, which meant that he was heading back toward the di- 
rection of the hypocenter. I told him that it was impossible to 
go back, that the area was all in flames. He was delirious and 
would not listen to me. He only repeated, ‘I want to go home. I 
want to go home.’ He walked away toward the flames. Later 
his family could not locate his ashes.” 

During the war people kept their own reservoirs in case of 
fires. The water in these reservoirs lay filthy and stagnant 
through the year, but Kawamoto was desperately thirsty. He 
started toward one of the reservoirs, but saw that people were 
lying dead, half in, half out of the water. Coming to the Miyuki 
Bridge at last, he leaped down the steep stone steps, stumbling 
over others plummeting down. There was a logjam of bodies at 
the base of the steps. “I was so scared.” He tried to drink the 
muddy water, but spit it out. He clambered up the riverbank. 

“IT lay on my back in the heat. 
There was no shade to cool me. Thick 
clouds were billowing above my head. 
It was a thunderhead. Fires glowed in 
the clouds. The sky was dark. I thought, 
‘I will never see my mother again.’ 
Then I passed out.” 

Much of what Kawamoto saw be- 
tween the school playground and the 
Miyuki Bridge is exhibited in the muse- 
um he directs. It is after hours now, so 
he is free to move easily from display 
case to display case, using one exhibit 
or another to illustrate his story. During 
regular hours the museum is packed 
with schoolchildren in uniform, press- 
ing their noses against the windows of 
the cases; chattering; some horseplay 
from the bigger boys. On display is all 
that became of Hiroshima once the 
bomb dropped, along with historical 
memorabilia such as the directive from 
Lieut. General Carl Spaatz, command- 
er in chief of the U.S. Strategic Air 
Force, ordering that the city be 
bombed; a large photo of the A-bomb known as “Little Boy,” 
looking like a sea mammal in profile; messages of resolve or 
condolence from distinguished visitors; leaflets dropped by the 
Americans in early August 1945 that warned of some general 
disaster but not of the A-bomb specifically. “The Americans 
did warn Nagasaki about the Bomb, but not Hiroshima,” says 
Kawamoto. “It made no difference anyway. Our military or- 
dered the people not to read any of the leaflets, so none of our 
citizens knew what was coming.” 

Strange objects fill the display cases: testaments to the 
Bomb’s effects on ordinary things. A twisted beam from a sev- 
en-story building; a charred tobacco pipe; a melted lump of 
coins; a mass of nails, of sake cups. A watch stopped at exactly 
8:16 was found in the sands of the Motoyasu River. A horse is 
on display; its legs are missing. One case contains hair that had 
fallen in a clump on the ground. (Kawamoto’s hair fell out after 
six weeks, but two months later it grew back again.) Another 
case contains black fingernails two or three inches in length 
that had grown on a hand where the skin was entirely burned 
off. The black nails had blood vessels in them; nothing like 
them was ever seen before. 

And photographs of the suffering, their burned backs look- 
ing like topographical maps. And shadows of vaporized people 
that remained on streets after the people disappeared. And a 
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wall streaked with “black rain,” the large radioactive rain- 
drops that fell shortly after the explosion. 

The displays that touch Kawamoto most deeply are those 
of a middle-school uniform, much like his own, the jacket torn 
with one sleeve missing; and of wax models of victims walking 
as if stunned or asleep, their arms held out in front of them. 
Their skin hangs loose on their bones, like ill-fitting clothing. 
Their real clothes are rags. In the display case they stand 
blank-eyed against a backdrop of a wasteland of ashes and a 
fire-streaked sky. “It is the way people really looked,” Kawa- 
moto says. “They did not seem to walk voluntarily; they ap- 
peared to be pushed. 

“When I regained consciousness, I found myself lying in a 
warehouse, which was turned into a hospital, near the Ujina port. 
The Ujina port is ata good distance from the Miyuki Bridge. Sol- 
diers had carried me to the warehouse. There I waited. I remem- 
bered my fear at the sight of the bodies in the river. I saw nota sin- 
gle fish. That river was always full of fish. The whole area between 
my school and the Miyuki Bridge had looked so different. That 
was where Hiroshima University had 
stood. A railroad operated in that neigh- 
borhood. A Red Cross hospital had been 
there too. All gone. Children lay in the 
arms of dead parents, parents carried the 
bodies of dead children. The soldiers who 
brought me to the warehouse told of see- 
ing a horse killed on the spot where it 
stood during the flash. There were no 
marks or wounds on the animal. It had 
died in its tracks of shock or ofa scorching 
wind, 

“It was about 7 in the evening when 
I came to. It had taken me 2 hours to 
get from the playground to the Miyuki 
Bridge, and this was eight or nine hours 
later, so I had lain unconscious for a 
very long time. The warehouse at Ujina 
ordinarily was used to store food for the 
soldiers. Now it stored people, who sat 
dazed with their backs to the walls. The 
first thing I saw on coming to was a sol- 
dier’s face looking into mine. He gave 
me an affectionate pat on the head. 
Perhaps it was he who removed the 
piece of wood from my arm, for the wood was gone now, and 
my arm was in great pain. Another soldier who had medical 
training was working his way around the warehouse, going 
from victim to victim. When he came over to me I asked for 
water, but he refused. They were only giving water to the dying. 
By that I knew that I was expected to recover. The first soldier 
came by and placed a piece of ice in my mouth. I shall never 
forget his kindness. 

“Tt was he who told me how I had happened to come to the 
warehouse. The people who originally found me by the river- 
bank thought I was dead, so they tossed me on top of a stack of 
bodies that they were about to set afire for cremation. Some- 
how my body slid off the pile. When a soldier tried to heave me 
back on top, he grabbed me by the wrist and felt my pulse.” 

Throughout the day, Mrs. Kawamoto had been frantic for 
news of her son. She had made an attempt to get into Hiroshima 
by train, but was turned back at the West Hiroshima station. The 
morning of Aug. 7 she made a second attempt, but this time the 
railway station was roped off. The next day she went to the 
schools in the towns around Ono; she heard that bomb victims 
had been brought to these schools, which, like the warehouse in 
Ujina, had been turned into hospitals. On Aug. 9 she got word 
that her son was alive on one of the islands outside the city, but 
she did not know where. With a group of neighbors who were 
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also searching for their children, she hired a fishing boat to 
search the islands around Hiroshima. 

“The soldiers tried to place me on a boat headed for the is- 
land of Ninoshima, but the people on the boat rejected me; they 
were already overloaded with passengers. The soldiers put me on 
another boat headed for the peninsula of Taibi. On Taibi I was 
placed in a tent that was otherwise occupied only by women. I 
suppose they did this because I was a child. Some of the women 
were with babies. Some of the women were half naked. Some 
showed no external wounds, but they had gone crazy from the 
bombing or from being parted from their families. They clung to 
the legs of the soldiers, imploring them, ‘Where are my chil- 
dren?’ The younger women, distraught, began climbing the tent 
poles, crying, ‘Mother! Mother!’ I could not sleep that night, or 
the next day, or even the next. The women cried for two days, 
but on the third, they were too exhausted to cry. 

“The second day on Taibi, we had an air-raid alert, a false 
alarm. Those who could, walked toa shelter. Most people were 
too weak to stand. They urinated and defecated where they 
were lying. Soldiers, their eyes red with 
fatigue, passed around canned oranges. 
But I could not eat; I could not bear the 
smell in the tent. My face was burning 
with fever, and my eyes and lips grew 
swollen. By now my arm was in terrible 
pain, and finally a soldier took me toa 
doctor. The doctor wanted to amputate, 
but the soldier said, ‘This boy is only 13. 
He has lots of things to do for our coun- 
try. Please don’t cut off his arm.’ ” 

To which the doctor agreed, but 
said that he could not guarantee Kawa- 
moto’s life. Then he disinfected the 
wound, “I was not afraid now. I was 
sure I was going to live.” 

Kawamoto got word to his mother 
from Taibi. He did so indirectly, by in- 
voking the name of a relative, a princi- 
pal of a military school who was a pow- 
erful man in the military. A soldier, 
impressed by the name, called the vil- 
lage hall in Ono, saying that Kawamoto 
was alive, though he did not mention 
Taibi. That was when Mrs. Kawamoto 
hired the boat and began her search of the islands. Meanwhile, 
Kawamoto returned to the tent and waited, not knowing 
whether his mother had received his message or not. He began 
to get some sleep on Aug. 9, sleeping heavily for several hours 
ata time in the dark tent, lit only by candles, half waking when 
the women screamed 





n the Buddhist graveyard at Kuba, Kawamoto walks 

among the block-shaped tombstones and looks down from 

the steep hill at Hiroshima Bay, where he swam asa child. 

This was the graveyard where he and the other boys used 
to test their courage: “In the daytime we would come up here 
and leave some personal belonging. In the night we would re- 
trieve it, which would prove to the others that we were here.” 

“There were mysterious stories about all these hills,” he 
says, stories of ranuki, strange raccoon-dogs invested with 
mischievous, magical powers. He tells of a boy who used to 
go up into the mountains for birds’ eggs; the birds nested in 
the mountains’ muddy surface. “One day he asked me to go 
with him, but I was busy. By evening he had not returned 
home. His parents were very concerned, and they organized 
a search party. When the search party came upon the boy, 
they found him walking in a huge circle, round and round. 
He kept repeating, ‘I have grown taller. My legs are long.” 


A scorched watch times the blast at 8:16 








Everyone assumed that a ranuki had put a spell on him 

“Foxes were also supposed to be magical and troublesome. 
My grandfather used to tell me of a day he was walking along 
the ‘beast path’ ofa mountain, a path between villages that fox- 
es were thought to frequent. My grandfather was carrying a 
bentd, a box lunch; foxes were known to love bentd. Walking 
along, he suddenly heard the sound of straw shoes trudging in 
the sand behind him—sarrah, sarrah, sarrah. My grandfather 
looked back and saw what appeared to be a peasant girl in a 
dress, a shawl and sandals. But foxes were known to wear such 
disguises. One way to be sure was to see how the creature 
crossed water. If it stepped across, it was a peasant girl; if it 
jumped, it was a fox. When my grandfather came to a stream, 
he crossed quickly, hid and watched his pursuer. Sure enough 
the ‘peasant girl’ jumped the stream. I loved to hear that kind 
of story from my grandparents.” 

Reading the names on the Buddhist tombstones, Kawamoto 
points out those of the families he knew. He keeps a plot of 
ground here for his own family. Living in Ono again, he is close 
to both the villages of his youth, though 
Kuba, like Ono, has grown considerably. 
The hill of the graveyard had to be cut 
away at the base to make way for a new 
" high school. Growth is natural, Kawa- 
moto says, but he regrets modern discon- 
nections from the past. “Now the future 
is everything.” Still, he believes that the 
world is in many ways better off than be- 
fore the war. He is glad in retrospect that 
the Americans won the war—a feeling 
expressed by many Japanese his age. 
Under the military regime, Japan's spirit 
would have perished, he says. Japan 
needed democracy, and it took losing the 
war to achieve it 

He is opposed to the existence of 
nuclear weapons. Both as the director 
of the Peace Memorial Museum and as 
a hibakusha, he can speak with author- 
ity about nuclear force, but he makes 
his case briefly and without evident 
passion. “I am not a philosopher,” he 
says. If pressed as to what he thinks the 
world will do with nuclear weapons, he 
admits that he is worried. At the same time he ascribes his own 
sense of practicality to the world: “Human beings are not fools. 
We are not likely to destroy everything. We must leave our tra- 
ditions to the generations.” 

Mainly he believes in what he saw those August days in 
1945. He believes in the piles of bodies in the river and in the 
melted skin and in the fires in the sky. He believes in Ota. In 
the present, he believes in his wife and in his home. He would 
believe in children too, if he had any. But he would not have 
children; he was afraid they would be affected by possible ge- 
netic damage caused by radiation. He believes quite strongly in 
his house, onto which he has just built an additional room. The 
house is lovely; it sits on a hill just below his mother’s house in 
Ono. He says that one improves one’s house as one improves 
one’s life, and that when you die, you must leave both house 
and life in as good shape as possible. All this, he explains, is 
part of the Japanese way of thinking. That all things are transi- 
tory, and that their value derives from the fact that they shine 
brightly before they pass away. For this reason, says Kawa- 
moto, one must keep track of one’s experiences. 

On Aug. 11, 1945, Yoshitaka Kawamoto sat in the tent in 
Taibi, half awake in the darkness. Suddenly his mother en- 
tered, and the two caught sight of each other. “It was the first 
time I cried.” 
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WHAT THE PHYSICIST SAW 


A New World, 
A Mystic World 


instrument plane, which mea- 

sured the yield, the size of the 
blast. We were right next to the Enola Gay 
when she dropped the Bomb. It was I who got 
the pictures. I didn’t take ‘em. Let’s say I had a 
hand in ’em. But I brought the films back. They 
were on a 16-mm color cassette, and the only 
processing facility we had out there was for 
black-and-white movies on reels, so they 
couldn't process what we had, and we didn’t 
know if anything was on ’em or not. I had to get 
‘em back to the lab over Groves’ dead body. 
Groves had a policy that everything in the field 
went to him first, and he tried to get the films 
away from me. That’s a story in itself—cops ’n’ 
robbers. So how do you keep the films from General Groves 
when you're going from Tinian to Kwajalein to Johnston Is- 
land to Hawaii to San Francisco to Wendover, Utah, to Albu- 
querque, stopping every time with some gumshoe lookin’ in the 
plane and asking, ‘Anybody on board by the name of Agnew? 
He has something I've been ordered by General Groves to get.’ 

“Well, I didn’t put [the films] in my brassiere or up my ass, 
but I got ’em. Still, I got caught in Albuquerque. That’s when 
they really closed in on me. But I cut a deal. We'd take the pic- 
tures to Oppie, and he'd decide what to do.” 

Harold M. Agnew’s elbows make a pair of wings for his 
head, on top of which his hands fold in a clasp. The elbows are 
covered by suede patches sewn onto a brown tweed jacket. The 
collar of his brown polo shirt is worn over the jacket collar. 
There is a Western-style belt of silver and turquoise, and some- 
thing of a belly: the paunch of a man of 64 who was an athlete 
40 years ago. He looks like Spencer Tracy now. His desk looks 
like a pile of raked leaves. On walls and tables in his not-too- 
large office are honorary university degrees; a photo taken with 
Attorney General Edwin Meese; another photo taken years 
ago on Tinian, showing Agnew and his fellow scientists at a 
briefing session the night before the Hiroshima bombing; and 
near his desk, a framed photo of his wife Beverly, now 65, look- 
ing crisp and very smart in 1939. 

These mementos belong to the president of GA Technol- 
ogies Inc., a company described in its brochure as one of “di- 
verse interests and programs, ranging from the development of 
advanced energy conversions systems to the production of nu- 
clear instrumentation and radiation monitoring equipment.” 
“They still give me an office to play in,” says Agnew, suggest- 
ing that his days of hands-on running the company are over. 
GA Technologies is a very big thing to run: 1984 sales of $160 
million and 1,800 employees. Filling 350 well-tended acres be- 


& a o, I wasn’t on the Enola Gay. I 
was on the Great Artiste, the 











hind a high wire gate near La Jolla, Calif., the 
company resembles a little village, which, in- 
stead of a school, a church and a store, consists 
of a Fusion Building, Waste Yard Buildings 
and Experimental Area Buildings No. 1, No. 1- 
Bunker and No. 2. 

In fact, GA Technologies looks a good deal 
like the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, of 
which Agnew was once the director, succeed- 
ing Norris Bradbury, who succeeded Los Ala- 
mos’ first director, J. Robert Oppenheimer, the 
“Oppie” of the story about the swiped films. 
The “Groves” is General Leslie Groves, mili- 
tary commander of the Manhattan Project. 
The films Groves was chasing were the only 
ones taken of the Hiroshima bomb at the mo- 
ment it went off. Agnew’s Great Artiste was one 
of the planes seen by the boys in Yoshitaka Kawamoto’s 
schoolyard when assembly was held the morning of Aug. 6. It 
may also have been the B-29 spotted by Kawamoto’s classmate 
Fujimoto when Kawamoto started toward the window for a 
look. 

Agnew was only 24 when he went up in the Great Artiste, 
but he had already seen a lot of the new world of split atoms. As 
a physics student straight out of college, he was taken by his 
professor to work with the people at the University of Chicago 
under Enrico Fermi. At the age of 21, Agnew was one of 43 
people to witness the world’s first man-made nuclear chain re- 
action, in a squash court under the football field. A few years 
later he was testing yield-measuring devices at Wendover Air 
Base in Utah, where Colonel Paul Tibbets and the atom bomb 
crew were training in secret, What Agnew saw was much of the 
history of America’s scientific and military progress toward the 
Hiroshima bombing. He also observed the close relationship 
that developed between science and the military after the 
Bomb was dropped. As director of Los Alamos from 1970 to 
1979, he later superintended that relationship. 

For 40 years, then, Harold Agnew’s life tracked the atomic 
age—from Chicago to Los Alamos to Hiroshima to Los Ala- 
mos to La Jolla. His perspective on Hiroshima specifically is 
that a bomb had to be made and a war won. 

Not that any of this history occupies the forefront of Ag- 
new’s mind at the moment. These days he is steaming over the 
IRS, which refuses to give him a tax deduction on those films of 
Hiroshima. Here is what happened after he cut the deal with 
Groves: 

“T called Oppie ahead of time to explain what was going 
on. And while we were negotiating, a guy from the lab grabbed 
the films and went to L.A. with ’em, ‘cause that was the only 
place in the country where they could be processed. It turned 
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out we really struck gold with those pictures. We gor it. After 
that we settled the business, and gave copies to Groves. When 
the war was over, Oppie gave me the originals, and Id let peo- 
ple use ‘em 

“But then Senator [Bob] Packwood heard I had these 
things, and said they ought to be put in the Smithsonian. So I 
looked, but I decided that they'd wind up behind some stuffed 
owl. Then Glenn Campbell of the Hoover Institution [of War, 
Revolution and Peace at Stanford University] wanted ‘em, so I 
gave ‘em to him. A few months later, I got an appraisal from 
Sotheby’s for a deduction on my income tax. Well, since then 
I've been fighting the IRS. This Wednesday we're having a 
hearing. Seems they sent the films to Ray Hackie’s Film Ser- 
vice. And Ray Hackie’s Film Service said the films are worth- 
less. Said they'd been taken with a hand-held camera. There’s 
no script and no score 

“I'm not kidding. No script and no score. So I have to hire 


On Tinian, “Little Boy” is rolled to 
bomb pit and Enola Gay; film carried 
by Agnew shows Hiroshima blast 


an attorney. It’s funny, but it’s not so funy. That’s the IRS for 
you. Not a thing you can do about it. The way they're going to 
get their money is through the taxes the lawyer pays em after 
me payin’ him 

“And another thing I got is the original strike orders [for 
the bombing], which are rather impressive. They were posted 
on the bulletin board in Tinian, telling us what planes to use, 
and when to go to breakfast, and when you take off. And the 
thing that gets me: you read all the way down—so many gal- 
lons of gasoline, and so on—until you get to ‘Bomb: Special.’ 
Just said ‘Special.’ Course, the IRS says that’s worthless too 
What’s a country boy to do?” 

From time to time the phone rings, and the country boy en- 
ters another imminent negotiation. He is trying to sell one of 
his four cars, a 66 Ford with 208,000 miles on it. Someone has 
just informed him that the car has a burned-out valve. “You 
still wanna buy it?” 


44&We saw the flash of light. We must have been 
seven miles away when the shock waves hit the 
plane. We sure got out of there ina hurry. 99 
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He addresses the past again. “Did we have to drop the 
Bomb? You bet your life we did. I wrote an article a couple of 
years ago recounting my experiences as a member of the U.S. 
delegation to the United Nations General Assembly Second 
Session on Disarmament [June 1982]. Outside the U.S. build- 
ing a group was sitting and marching in silence in memory of 
Hiroshima. Not Pearl Harbor but Hiroshima. No one seems to 
realize that without Pearl Harbor there wouldn't have been a 
Hiroshima.” He goes back to the beginning: 

“The way things really got started was in late ‘41, after 
Pearl Harbor. Actually for me, before that time. I was a student 
at the University of Denver. That’s my hometown. And we 
were all signing up to join the Army Air Corps. Many of my 
classmates had run off to Canada. That was when you'd run off 
to Canada to get into a war, not stay out of one. In fact, my 
classmate Keith Johnson got shot down in the Battle of Britain. 


Oppenheimer 
and Groves at 
Trinity site 





with sweaty palms and wait 
for the ground to shake. 99 


So we were all signing up. But a professor of mine said, ‘Don’t 
sign up in that program. I think something’s happening where 
you can be much more useful.’ That’s all I knew. A couple of 
weeks later he said, ‘You're going to Chicago.’ 

“In those days there were only a handful of places in the 
whole country that knew anything about nuclear energy—nu- 
clear physics. It was just in °38 that Enrico Fermi got the Nobel 
Prize for his work with neutrons, so it was all really brand new. 
What happened was that the heads of the few places—Ernest 
Lawrence at Berkeley, Arthur Compton at Chicago, John 
Dunning at Columbia—they contacted all their former gradu- 
ates and said, ‘Come on back.’ They were told that if they knew 
any semiliterate undergraduates, bring ‘em too. It’s for the 
war. So my professor at Denver brought me, first to Columbia, 
then to Chicago, to see what was going on. Not really. I don’t 
think I knew what was going on as far as the Bomb was con- 
cerned for maybe nine months. Anyway, we went to Chicago 








and started building the first man-made chain reaction. 

“T wrote an article about the squash court experiment too—if 
I can find the goddam thing. I write lots of articles. Course, no- 
body ever reads ‘em.” After a minute, he comes up with “Early 
Recollections of the Manhattan Project,” an address to the Soci- 
ety of Nuclear Medicine meeting in Chicago in June 1977. In the 
article he describes how Fermi and his assistants kept building 
up the nuclear pile to achieve a critical mass, the smallest 
amount of material needed to begin a chain reaction. They cal- 
culated that on the night between Dec. | and Dec. 2, 1942, the 
57th layer of graphite would make the pile critical. To prevent 
the neutrons from multiplying and starting a reaction, the scien- 
tists used cadmium strips, which absorb neutrons. When all but 
one of the cadmium strips were removed, it became clear the cal- 
culations were correct. “It was a great temptation for me to par- 
tially withdraw the final cadmium strip and to be the first to 
make a pile chain-react, But Fermi had anticipated this possibili- 
ty. He had made me promise that I would make the measure- 
ment, record the result, insert all cadmium rods, lock them all in 
place, go to bed, and nothing more. 

“What people don’t understand is that we were really run- 
ning frightened of the Germans. The main thing was to get a 
self-sustaining chain reaction before the Germans did. All the 
people who were involved—Leo Szilard, John Von Neu- 
mann—the whole gaggle of ‘em had just got off the boat. Fer- 
mi's wife was Jewish. The rest of the guys were Jewish. That’s 
why they left. But all the other Huns, their colleagues, were 
back home, probably working on a chain reaction. So there was 
a lot of pressure. 

“Well, anyway, we put the stuff together the next morning, 
and it looked as if the thing was going to go critical. Then Fer- 
mi says, ‘Let’s go have lunch.’ You’d think he’d want to stay 
around and finish the damn thing. The criticality kept going 
up. The counters kept clicking faster and faster. You don’t see 
anything when this happens. The counter just keeps accelerat- 
ing, like in your car. Course, in a bomb it goes so fast, it blows 
the thing apart. But then Fermi shuts everything off and says, 
‘Let's have /unch.’So we started it all up again in the afternoon, 
and it went critical, and that was that. 

“Let me tell you, even at this point I still didn’t know what 
the hell this was all about. Everything was very secret. Besides 
the Hiroshima films and the strike orders, I got a very interest- 
ing tape by Fermi talking about secrecy. He points out that 
things were classified first by the scientists, not by the military. 
You hear things now about how the damn Government classi- 
fied science; not so. I have the tape. He even hired a guy from 
Yale to draw up the rules for classification. An absolute para- 
noid. Excellent choice.” 

The uneasy relationship between the scientists and the mili- 
tary was beginning to find its shape about the time of the Chica- 
go chain reaction. Only three years earlier Albert Einstein, ad- 
vised by his fellow refugee physicists Leo Szilard and Eugene P. 
Wigner that the Germans were likely to produce an atomic 
weapon, had addressed a letter to President Roosevelt warning 
of “extremely powerful bombs of a new type.” Once Roosevelt 
was persuaded that America ought to have that bomb first, he 
set in motion, albeit very slow motion initially, a coordination of 
scientific effort that would lead inevitably to a working partner- 
ship with the American military. Watson Davis, a science editor 
of the 1930s, anticipated the central difficulty of that partner- 
ship in a single observation: “The most important problem be- 
fore the scientific world today is not the cure of cancer, the dis- 
covery ofa new source of energy, or any specific achievement. It 
is: How can science maintain its freedom and. . . help preservea 
peaceful and effective civilization?” 

In a time of war against world-seizing powers, Davis’ ques- 
tion had to lead science logically, purposefully and enthusiasti- 
cally toward a collegial relationship with the American mili- 
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tary. Once that relationship was established it was not to be 
undone. After Hiroshima, with or without a war serving as 
matchmaker, the soldiers and the physicists were to be wedded 
for the rest of the century. Yet in the 1940s it was not with the 
military per se that many scientists believed they were forming 
a partnership. Rather, it was with the war as a specific and iso- 
lated entity. Agnew recalls how zealously Oppenheimer 
worked to keep the scientists in a draft-free status: an effort for 
symbolic, if not functional, independence. 

For their part, most of the military had no knowledge of the 
atom bomb project. General Groves was in charge of the Man- 
hattan Project at Los Alamos and on Tinian, but he served as a 
manager and coordinating supervisor—an exceptionally capa- 
ble one, according to Agnew; an overbearing and tyrannical 
one, according to critics—not as a commander directly in- 
volved with the conduct of the war. Not even General Douglas 
MacArthur, the monarchical commander in the Pacific, knew 
of the Bomb in the making. 


et while these two technically separate units of physi- 

cists and soldiers trained and worked in relative iso- 

lation from each other for an event no one was sure 

would ever take place, and while the scientists re- 
stricted their intellectual freedom in pursuit of preserving their 
civic freedom, the fact is that both they and the military were 
working their way toward the same meeting place. That their 
relationship would be sealed over Hiroshima deeply troubled 
some of the scientists afterward, who may have read in the aer- 
ial pairing of the Enola Gay and the Great Artiste the end of 
their control over a universe they had disclosed. In 1943, how- 
ever, most of the scientists wanted victory first, and Los Ala- 
mos was their theater. 

“You want to know how I got to Los Alamos? It was my 
wife’s good looks. We were married in May 1942, and Beverly 
got a job as personal secretary to R.L. Doan, the administrative 
head of the project in Chicago. She also handled the whole se- 
curity system in Chicago—21 years old, an English /iterature 
major. She was pretty too, and whenever Oppie came around, 
he liked to talk to her. Naturally, when Oppie was going to 
start up the lab in Los Alamos, he decided that he needed 
someone to work for him who had experience—like Beverly. 
So he asked her to come to New Mexico. And it was reasonable 
that I should go too. Fact is, it seemed that everyone and every- 
thing was going to Los Alamos. The Princeton guys, the Illinois 
people. Tremendous effort. People today don’t appreciate how 
frightened we were. Things were really going down the tube in 
°41,'42, °43. We were losing badly in the Pacific. There was Ba- 
taan. Hong Kong fell Christmas Day. The Atlantic was just 
horrendous. 

“Anyway, when I showed up at Los Alamos, it was a Sun- 
day, and my wife hadn't arrived yet, ‘cause she was home say- 
ing goodbye to her brother, who was off to the war. And I ran 
into Oppie. And all he said was: ‘Where's Beverly?’ Which 
crushed me. From that day I knew exactly where I stood with 
that guy.” Agnew chuckles. “I never really liked the guy, any- 
way. He was too smart and too rich and too handsome. 

“And he was really a smoothie. We got about 128 bucks a 
month. The plumbers at Los Alamos were getting between 
$500 and $750. And the plumbers couldn't do anything the 
physicists couldn't do. So we went to see Oppie, about six of us, 
and complained. And Oppie says, ‘The difference is that you 
know what you're doin’ and the plumbers don’t.” Then he 
walks out. And we fook it. What an operator.” 

Modern Los Alamos makes it easy to picture what the town 
looked like in 1943, when the physicists began to arrive and settle 
in. Like Hiroshima, Los Alamos lives in two eras simultaneously; 
a road sign near Bandelier National Monument park indicates six 
miles to the “Atomic City. Birthplace of the Atomic Age, scientif- 


ic laboratory and museum, gas-food-lodging-golf course.” The 
makeshift wooden apartments that once housed the physicists 
and their families are long down, as are the PX with its cathedral- 
like jukebox and the commissary and the walls of bed sheets dry- 
ing in the sun in front of Quonset huts. Yet photographs of all 
these are retained and displayed prominently in the new build- 
ings, whose functions differ from the originals only in scope. The 
main business of Los Alamos is what it has been since the town 
popped up on a plateau just east of the continental divide 42 years 
ago: the design and development of nuclear weapons. These func- 
tions are performed in a surrounding of caves, canyons, mesas, 
mountains and sky so beautiful that all one has to do is look up 
from his work for a moment, and the day has changed. 

“We came to this wonderful world,” said Nobel Prizewin- 
ner LI. Rabi in a speech at Los Alamos a few years ago when 
the alumni reconvened. Rabi’s speech was double-edged. Ti- 
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tled “How Well We Meant,” it both recalled the necessity of 
nuclear weapons and lamented their subsequent expansion. 
But in the beginning “it happened to be one of those spring 
days where everything was lovely. The air was clear and mild, 
the Sangre de Cristo Mountains were distinct and sharp, the 
mesa on the other side—lovely! And the ride up on the old 
road, somewhat hair raising but very interesting, the old 
bridge, and then, of course, the Indians; we certainly seemed to 
enter a new world, a mystic world.” 

Both the mystic and the real world are exhibited in the 
Bradbury Science Museum. It is about the size of Kawamo- 
to’s Peace Museum, and it too tells the story of an event and 
its consequences. Exhibits are arranged to indicate causal- 
ities. Einstein’s letter to F.D.R. is located on a wall below a 
newspaper headline of the times: GERMANY ANNEXES AUS- 
TRIA. There is a letter from Groves to Oppenheimer, re- 
questing that Oppenheimer avoid flying in airplanes: “The 
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time saved is not worth the risk.” A photograph shows the 
July 16, 1945, Trinity test explosion at Alamogordo, looking 
like a glazed white coffee cup overturned on a bed of suds. 

Oddest among the exhibits are two life-size, life-shape, white 
plaster models of Groves and Oppenheimer: the one, thick- 
fleshed in an oversize Army uniform, the cast accurate to the 
bulge in Groves’ breast pocket, perhaps made by the chocolates 
to which he reportedly was addicted; the other skinny, stooped, 
in an unpressed civilian suit and floppy hat. From hats to shoes, 
all white, the two of them. All white, too, is a model of “Little 
Boy” lying on the floor—120 in. long, 28 in. in diameter, nearly 
9,000 Ibs.—looking like a small, friendly Moby Dick. Another 
striking figure in the museum is that of “Plastic Man,” described 
as “one of the most popular of all the laboratory’s residents dur- 
ing the 1950s.” The transparent dummy was used to test levels of 
radiation on human beings after an atomic blast. 

The main event in the museum is a film called The Town 
That Never Was, shown on a regular schedule in a small the- 
ater where the seats are carpeted rises. Hiroshima is never 
mentioned in this film, which 
for some reason begins with 
voices in prayer in church 
and the figure of Jesus cov- 
ered with blood. Then the 
film proceeds to show the 
Chicago squash court and 
herky-jerky conversations 
among Szilard, Wigner, Ed- 
ward Teller and the rest. A 
jalopy convertible winds up a 
mountain road in a scene 
that might have come from a 
Gene Autry western of the 
1930s. There are sudden 
shots of the Statue of Liberty; 
sheep and golden flowers by 
a roadside; the Los Alamos 
Ranch School, which occu- 
pied the land before the lab 
came, a place where wealthy 
families sent sickly boys for 
toughening. The film’s narra- 
tor says that “Indians willingly relinquished land for the sake 
of the war,” and he describes the uniqueness of Los Alamos in 
terms of negatives: “No invalids, no idle rich, no in-laws, no 
unemployed, no jails, no sidewalks, no garages, no paved 
roads.” The film ends with sailors bussing girls on the streets of 
New York, and references to the future of nuclear energy and 
“rockets to the stars.” 

When Agnew arrived at Los Alamos in March 1943, there 
were no invalids, no idle rich, no paved roads and not much room. 

“Beverly and I shared a bunkhouse with one other couple 
and a fella from the University of Nebraska, a guy named Jor- 
gensen, who would eat only Chinese food. He elected himself 
cook. We ate Chinese food three times a day, Chinese oatmeal 
for breakfast. He cooked on a hot plate and slept in the hall, 
while the two couples had one small bedroom each. But it 
worked great. I loved the place. Easterners had a time getting 
used to all this primitive discomfort, but I was in hog heaven. It 
was also a completely democratic society. Oppie saw to that— 
big shots and flunkies like me all living together. Every week 
we had a colloquium in one of our two movie theaters, where 
we would be told what everyone was doing. Once in a while 
some military guy would come by and give us a pep talk. 

“Soon as we got there our job was to put together an accel- 
erator, which was brought from the University of Illinois in 


Champaign. A team of us—Bernie Waldman from Notre 
Dame and John Manley, who'd come from Illinois and Colum- 
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bia, and people from Nebraska and Wisconsin—we all pitched 
in. We worked six days a week to get the Bomb first. There’s 
been a lot of stories that maybe we had the Bomb and were sit- 
ting on it, that we could have used it in Germany but because 
we're Anglo-Saxons or whatever, that we only went against the 
Asians. That's not true. As soon as we got the Bomb we were 
ready to drop it. 

“First we had to figure out how the thing would be de- 
signed. Everyone was working just as fast as possible—either 
on the gun-assembly method, which was used for the uranium 
bomb in Hiroshima, or on the implosion method, which we 
used for the plutonium bomb at Trinity and later in Nagasaki. 
[George] Kistiakowsky pooh-poohed the implosion idea at 
first; he was a real tough cookie. But then he got behind it. Both 
bombs were going ahead full steam.” 

As it turned out, the Hiroshima bomb would be the only 
one of its type America ever built or used, uranium being that 
much more difficult to obtain than plutonium. One of the spurs 
to the American atom bomb effort had been a report in 1943 
that Hitler had ordered ura- 
nium shipped out of mines in 
Belgium. It was also taken for 
granted that the gun-assem- 
bly method—one piece of pu- 
rified uranium (uranium- 
235) fired into another at 
terrific speed—would work, 
so the Hiroshima bomb was 
never tested till the morning 
it was dropped. 

While the people in Los 
Alamos were working to pro- 
duce their bomb, physicists in 
Japan were attempting to 
produce theirs. Professor Hi- 
detake Kakihana of Sophia 
University in Tokyo was Ag- 
new’s age when he too was 
enlisted by his country in 
1941 to assist with nuclear 
fission experiments at a se- 
cret cyclotron in Tokyo un- 
der the directorship of Yoshio Nishina, Japan’s Oppenheimer. 
Unlike Agnew, Kakihana and many of his colleagues were re- 
luctant to produce an atom bomb for their government because 
they had great distaste for the military regime. The physicists 
worked, Kakihana says today, with deliberate slowness. 

If Japan’s military regime really wanted to produce an 
atom bomb before the Americans, it put almost no money be- 
hind the effort, compared with the Americans’ $2 billion. For 
their part, the Japanese physicists simply made the wrong sci- 
entific choice in their fission experiments, deciding to work 
with high-energy rather than low-energy neutrons. Even if 
they had been able to produce a chain reaction, there was very 
little uranium in the country and no way to get more. There is 
little doubt that if the Japanese had made a Bomb before the 
Americans, they would have used it, but the question is moot. 
Kakihana always believed that the U.S. would build the Bomb 
first, but he thought that the Americans would use it only in a 
demonstration. 

“All the while,” Agnew says, “I really was aching to get in 
the war. Pure and simple. I wanted in especially because all my 
classmates and my friends in Denver were in. We had an all- 
city softball team. My catcher got killed in the war—a guy 
named Howard Erikson. And all the other kids—Bob Hogan, 
who would have made, maybe, an All-America golf and/or 
football player, he got killed. Everybody was gettin’ killed. Or 
they were off fighting someplace. And of course, the neighbors 
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wanted to know where / was. And my parents said they really 
didn’t know, but they knew I was doin’ something. Well, it 
sounded as if I'd gone over the hill. That really bothered me. 
And it bothered them, but they really didn’t know where we 
were. We had a P.O. box, that’s all. So I wanted in. If I was ever 
asked, ‘What did you do in the war, Daddy?’ I could say, “I did 
this. 1 didn’t hide under a bush.’ 

“Luckily for me, in late '44 [fellow Physicist] Luis Alvarez, 
who also wanted to get in the war, came up with the idea that 
we were neglecting our responsibilities if we didn’t try to mea- 
sure the yield of the Bomb while we were making it. Well, as 
soon as I heard about this, I went and pounded on Luis’ door 
and said I wanted to play, and I became a member of his team. 
I knew that if I could handle measuring the yield, that I'd be 
going overseas. So did Luis. We knew too that we would get to 
fly on missions. We'd be as important as a tail gunner, even one 
who never fired a shot.” 

Today Agnew is glad to see a mutual understanding between 
the soldiers and the physicists. He is annoyed by those of his for- 
mer colleagues at Los Alamos 
who believe that science 
struck a perilous bargain with 
the military during the war. 
That was the thrust of Rabi's 
reunion speech: “We gave 
away the power to people who 
didn’t understand it and were 
not grown up enough and re- 
sponsible enough to realize 
what they had.” Rabi’s speech 
“really irritated me,” says Ag- 
new, who was at that same re- 
union and whose own speech 
declared that the Japanese 
“bloody well deserved” what 
they got. “I have always felt 
that science and the military 
should work together. And 
they have, from Day One, by 
whether it was Leonardo da there wouldn’t have 
Vinci or Michelangelo or 
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whoever. They were always 


designing things for the people in charge.” 

Other physicists, agreeing with Rabi, take the view that the 
military-scientific partnership was not only dangerous to the 
country but detrimental to the quality of American science as 
well. Philip Morrison, celebrated for his teaching at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, carried the container of pluto- 
nium in his hands from Los Alamos to the Trinity test site and, 
like Agnew, was on Tinian the days of the bombings. Now he 
spends a good part of his intellectual life arguing for disarma- 
ment. Morrison also felt that the Bomb was needed to end the 
war. Looking back today, however, he says that the physicists 
learned something after they transferred “their science directly 
from the peaceable study of the ultimate structure of matter to 
the fearful desolation of Hiroshima ... They learned rather 
quickly what had to be done next if we are able to survive fora 
long time. The statesmen have not learned so quickly, but it is 
true that their task is a much harder one.” 

After Hiroshima and Nagasaki, Morrison’s main concern 
was “how to get the Bomb into the peace.” But once World War 
II was over, American scientists were inevitably associated in 
the public mind with war. Hiroshima had entirely changed the 
popular image of the unworldly professor; he had proved what 
he could do. By the end of the 1940s, the Soviets had their own 
atomic weapon, and by 1953, less than a year after the US.. 
they tested their first hydrogen bomb. Once the arms race was 
a fact, the U.S. seemed to need its physicists as saviors and pro- 
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tectors. Places like Los Alamos were transformed from emer- 
gency-inspired experimental labs to permanent national insti- 
tutions. People like Oppenheimer and Morrison left Los 
Alamos to return to their universities as soon as the war was 
done. People like Agnew stayed on. 

At Los Alamos today, Merri Wood, a tall brunet with a 
bright, clear-liquid voice and a designer of nuclear weapons, is 
in a sense Agnew’s heir and creation. Not only does Wood not 
question the connection of her work with the military, she is 
pleased to have it. For one thing, that connection has provided 
jobs for those like herself, a former Ph.D. candidate in physics 
at Georgia Tech, who was specializing in particle transport and 
found a shop to apply her studies. (Particle transport is a gener- 
al term for the motion of atomic particles through various ma- 
terials.) Designing weapons is something Wood wanted to do 
since junior high school, when she read “everything I could lay 
my hands on” about the men making the first Bomb. “Out of 
patriotism, maybe glamour, I don’t know, I really admired 
those people. I never dreamed that I'd be doing it. I'm tickled 
pink.” 

As a day-to-day matter, 
Wood has to think about the 
military, since the military, 
by making requests and as- 
signments, gives direction to 
her work in “thermonuclear 
applications” (designing war- 
heads). “The military wants 
XYZ bomb, and you give ‘em 
the best you can.” She tests a 
bomb’s size and, like Agnew 
before her, measures yield. 
“If they [the military] say 
they want two megatons, I 
give ‘em two; if they want 
2,000, I give ‘em 2,000.” The 
measure of success is if a 
bomb tests satisfactorily in 
Nevada and then goes into 
stockpile. In that case Wood 
works with the engineer on 
the final design of the weap- 
on—"“weaponize is the term.” A bomb must be “buildable, reli- 
able and robust. If one little thing jiggles, it can’t quit working.” 
Design is as far as she goes. “You design it, you field it, you sit 
there with sweaty palms and wait for the ground to shake.” 

Wood enjoys the connection between her work and its mili- 
tary market because she sees a philosophical underpinning. 
The people at Los Alamos when Agnew was there were work- 
ing toward something they knew was going to be used. The 
people at Los Alamos now work on things that are never sup- 
posed to be used. “And we don’t want to use them. Nobody 
wants to see these guys used.” Nor does she feel that there is 
something antilogical or frustrating in designing a weapon for 
the explicit purpose of not using it. The “in-point,” she says, is 
in the test or in the stockpile. “We have a fellow here who 
hangs a peace sign from his badge. 

“Now we joke: let’s nuke Tehran. But we're human beings. 
We live here with families. We want a good national defense, 
and most people believe that a nuclear deterrent is the way to 
go. For that reason we get satisfaction from our work by con- 
tributing to our personal and national safety. It's corny—wave 
the flag—but it’s true.” As for those who dropped the Hiroshi- 
ma bomb, she says that guilt or conscience ought not to be the 
consideration. “If a policeman shoots a felon, there’s no guilt, 
only regret. You just wish the world had been different.” 

Agnew favors the military-scientific partnership for anoth- 
er reason. War, he says, is “too important to be left to the 
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young.” By which he means that the existence of nuclear weap- 
ons is to be approved of because those weapons have put the 
politicians and generals of a nation, who arrange and orches- 
trate wars, at equal risk with the young people who do the actu- 
al fighting. Science has thus served as an equalizer between 
leaders and troops: “The young people who go around yelling 
‘Get rid of the Bomb!’ ought to be careful, ‘cause the politicians 
might put a bow and arrow in their hands and make the kids 
sally forth again, knowing that nothing is going to happen to 
them (the politicians]. With the development of nuclear weap- 
ons, the guy who says ‘Go fight a war’ is talking to himself. 


4 é ou know what I'd do to keep the world out of a 
nuclear war? Most of the decision makers have 


never seen a bomb. These guys talk about 

bombs—so many kilotons, so many mega- 
tons—it doesn’t mean anything to em. So I say maybe every 
five years every world leader should have to strip down—Mrs. 
Thatcher in her bikini and the other guys in skivvies—and 
watch a multimegaton bomb go off. 
What’ll impress them is not the flash, 
not the size of the cloud and not the 
boom. It’s the heat. If they’re about 25 
miles away, they will get very antsy, 
‘cause they'll get hotter and hotter, and 
they will worry that maybe some- 
body’s made a mistake. The heat. 
Really scares the bejesus out of 
you. After that the chances of their 
ever using a bomb would diminish 
rapidly.” 

He also makes it clear that he is 
less opposed to the proponents of dis- 
armament than to an attitude that sug- 
gests that in the real world the U.S. has 
no right or reason to maintain nuclear 
weapons, and, for that matter, that the 
Americans had no business bombing 
Hiroshima in the first place. “A few 
years ago, Senator [Mark] Hatfield or- 
ganized a big peace exhibit in the ro- 
tunda of the Senate. So here’s this big 
exhibit, and all it showed was the hor- 
rors of Hiroshima. [Some of the arti- 
facts came from the Hiroshima Peace 
Museum.] All the burned victims. Just 
awful things. Melted cups. Now my objection was that in a 
peace exhibit you ought to have shown Pear! Harbor too. Then 
you could say, ‘This is the way it started, and this is the way it 
ended. Let’s not do this again.’ ” 

One more phone call about the Ford. Eventually he sells it 
for $200. Says the tires are worth that. 

“So anyway, I finally got to go to Tinian, flying from Los 
Alamos to San Francisco to Hawaii to Johnston Island. In Ha- 
waii you would see where the American ships were sunk— 
parts of ‘em sticking out of the water. And you'd see the pock- 
marks on the buildings. And when you got to Johnston Island, 
there were wrecked planes on the field. And when you got to 
Kwajalein, there'd been one /el/ of a battle there. I picked 
spent bullets right off the ground—.30 caliber, .50 caliber. Parts 
of airplanes and amphibious vehicles lay all over the place. The 
control tower was all busted up. Then we got to Tinian, and all 
the Japanese buildings were gutted. Remnants, standing like 
Coventry. You went around to these places, and you got the 
idea that something had been going on. 

“IT got to Tinian in March 1945, and the /ndianapolis ar- 
rived in July with the uranium from Los Alamos. The Jndia- 
napolis was sunk by the Japanese after it left Tinian; if it had 
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been hit before, no Hiroshima. We were working six days a 
week on Tinian, trying to get ready for the mission. We all got 
jungle rot on our feet and hands. I remember going to a doctor 
and asking what to do. He told me, ‘Scratch it.’ I used to watch 
the B-29s, hundreds of ‘em, coming back from missions like a 
flock of geese. Those big airplanes, coming in to land. Some 
smoking, some with their props feathered.” 

One thing Agnew and Philip Morrison do agree on: when 
you went to the movies on Tinian you could not hear the sound 
track for the rain beating on your helmet. Morrison remembers 
them always playing a follow-the-bouncing-ball sing-along of 
White Christmas—the G.Ls bellowing White Christmas all 
spring and summer. He also remembers the physicists prepar- 
ing the necessary ingredients for ice cream, then sending the 
concoction up 30,000 ft. in a B-29 to freeze the stuff: a $25,000 
dessert. And he remembers the bombers going on missions be- 
fore Aug. 6. Sometimes the planes would be overloaded and 
would crash on takeoff. Great pillars of fire would rise on the 
beach, men burning alive inside them. 

Of the original four runways on 
Tinian, two are still operable: wide, 
white, gleaming strips made of coral 
and asphalt, surrounded by orange 
flame trees bent by the mild wind to- 
ward the ocean, and green spongy 
hills, and the encroaching thick, tall 
grass. The island is nearly empty now, 
down from a population of 20,000 U.S. 
servicemen in 1945 to 800 Chamorro 
natives, who fish, raise goats or herd 
cattle. Not far from the runways 
stands the bombed-out shell of the 
Japanese officers’ quarters: charred 
timbers, a huge bomb hole in the roof, 
a tree blooming through the hole. Not 
far from there is what looks like a fresh 
grave, about 10 ft. by 18 ft. in 
a grassed-over area that once was 
“Atomic Bomb Pit No. 1,” marked by 
a sign that resembles a picnic-area sign 
in a public park. Growing on the plot 
are a dwarfed and twisted coconut tree 
and a pometia tree that looks like a 
stalk of grapes stripped bare. Before 
the plot is a stone marker shaped like a 
public trash can with an inscription 
saying that here the Bomb was loaded up into the Enola Gay on 
the afternoon of Aug. 5. It was Agnew’s day. 

“And then came the night of our mission. Our B-29s had 
a circle with a black arrow in it as their insignia. All the other B- 
29s had triangles or circles with letters of the alphabet. But the 
night before the mission, on Aug. 5, Tokyo Rose came on the ra- 
dio and said, ‘Black Arrow Squadron, we know who you are and 
what you are, and we are ready for you.’ Early the next morning 
we didn’t have black arrows anymore. We had triangles with let- 
ters, which I thought was chicken. But it was prudent. 

“So off we went, flying near the Enola Gay all the way, all 
13 hours. The weather plane had returned and reported that 
everything was peachy keen. A little before 8:15, the area was 
clear, the Enola Gay was right on target, and we were along- 
side, about a quarter-mile away. Then we caught the tone sig- 
nal, which meant that the Bomb was armed and ready to drop. 
When the tone went off, that meant the Bomb was on the way 
down, so we dropped our measuring gauges, our own little 
‘bombs.’ Then we saw the flash of light. And the camera was 
rolling. We must have been seven miles away when the shock 
waves hit the plane. All I remember is we sure got out of there 
in a hurry, which was fine by me. I just wanted to get home.” 
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Using Motorcraft Super 
Premium 5W-30 motor oil 
instead of a thicker oil helps 


¢ deliver better fuel economy 
¢ boost car performance 
¢ improve cold weather starting 


Fact: Gasoline engines use less fuel year- 
round and start better in cold weather 
when lubricated by an oil that reduces 
friction. An oil with a lower viscosity —like 
SAE 5W-30. 

When an SAE 5W-30 was compared to 
an SAE 10W-40 motor oil at —20°F the 
5W-30 grade fully lubricated the engine up 
to 25% faster. It also allowed the engine to 
Start without a battery boost and run in half 
the time of the thicker oil. 

This may come as something of a shock 
if you assumed higher viscosity oils—like 
10W-30, 10W-40, etc.—always perform 
better. Perhaps you didn't know many four- 
and six-cylinder engines made by major 


American carmakers are now being filled at 
the factory with SAE 5W-30 motor oil. 

Motorcraft Super Premium 5W-30 offers 
all the advantages of a lighter weight motor 
oil and has multi-viscosity properties that 
make it beneficial year-round. Viscosity, 
however, is only part of the story, as it indi- 
Cates nothing about the service for which 
the oil is intended. 

For the whole story, refer to your vehicle 
owner's manual and the API (American 
Petroleum Institute) symbol displayed on 
oil containers marketed by reputable com- 
panies. This symbol is designed to help 
you select an oil meeting requirements 
specified in the owner's manual. “SF/CC” 
means the oil can be used in gasoline or 
light-duty diesel engines. The “SAE” indi- 
Cates the viscosity grade has been defined 
by the Society of Automotive Engineers. 
The “5W-30” describes how easily the oil 
flows at both low and high temperatures. 
Generally, the lower the number, the more 
easily the oil will flow at a specified 





temperature. “Energy Conserving” denotes 
an oil which has been formulated to improve 
gas mileage. Motorcraft 5W-30 contains 
special fuel-efficient additives to decrease 
engine friction and save gas. Actual fuel 
consumption will depend on your vehicle, 
its condition, your driving habits and driving 
conditions. 

Times have changed. Engine needs have 
changed. Be sure you only use an oil that 
meets all of the recommendations in your 
owner's manual or maintenance schedule. 
An increasing number of manuals are listing 
5W-30 as the preferred viscosity grade. So 
when specified, see the light, use the light. 
A lighter weight, lower viscosity motor oil 
like Motorcraft Super Premium 5W-30. 

Motorcraft. Quality products for all 
makes of cars and trucks. 
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WHAT THE PRESIDENT SAW 





A Nation Coming 
Into Its Own 


n July 4, 1985, Richard Nixon sits ina 

low-back armchair, his legs crossed on 

an ottoman, his hands contributing to 

his account of the past 40 years of 
atomic diplomacy by drawing circles in the air, 
playing an absent piano, shooing away a wrong 
idea, coming together in an arch or making 
points in precise order: one, two, three, four. It is 
shortly after 8 a.m. Two mornings back to back 
he has been discussing the effects of Hiroshima 
on the world and on the presidency in his office 
in a federal building in downtown Manhattan. 
The building's air-conditioning system is off be- 
cause of the national holiday, but the room is not 
yet hot. Outside, the streets are empty and life- 
less, except for a McDonald’s. Nixon wears a 
blue-gray suit, a white shirt and a red-and-white- 
striped tie. The chair he occupies is backed into a corner of the 
office. Wide windows on either side of him offer a view of anti- 
quated wooden water tanks on the rooftops of nearby buildings 
and a sky that is pale blue and still as a wall. 

“Oh yes, I remember vividly. I was in New York City when 
the Bomb fell. I had returned from the South Pacific and was 
stationed at the Bureau of Aeronautics, 50 Church Street, doing 
legal work on military contracts. I remember very clearly that I 
was going home that night in the subway, and I saw a newspa- 
per with a headline. Something like MASSIVE BOMB DROPPED 
ON JAPAN. I didn’t give it much thought because we had heard 
about the buzz bombs in London and the other new weapons 
that were used during the war, and I said, well, this is just an- 
other one. I just assumed the war would go on. 

“So I was surprised when V-J day came a week later. I real- 
ly hadn’t celebrated V-E day very much because I knew how 
tough the Japanese were, and that the war in the Pacific might 
take a long time. I was sure that I would be rotated back to duty 
on one of the islands. What I remember about V-J day is that 
Mrs. Nixon and I went to Times Square to celebrate, and I got 
my pocket picked. Never forget that! In those days we didn’t 
have a great deal of money. Sort of put a damper on the day.” 

The summer of 1945 may have been the last time in his life 
that Nixon had the luxury of paying casual attention to the 
Bomb. Nuclear weapons were to color politics from that time 
on, and Nixon’s political career was to extend from Congress 
in 1947, to the Senate in 1951, to the vice presidency under 
Dwight Eisenhower from 1953 to 1961, to the presidency in 
1969 and again in 1973. His view of Hiroshima is that the 
bombing not only brought nuclear weapons into international 
diplomacy but that it brought America into the world. What he 
saw in Hiroshima was the beginning of national stature on a 
global scale, the onset of American maturity. 
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Nixon in June 1973 





“Should the Bomb have been used against 
Japan? There’s no simple answer. [General 
Douglas} MacArthur once spoke to me very el- 
Oquently about it, pacing the floor of his apart- 
ment in the Waldorf. He thought it a tragedy 
that the Bomb was ever exploded. MacArthur 
believed that the same restrictions ought to ap- 
ply to atomic weapons as to conventional weap- 
ons, that the military objective should always 
be limited damage to noncombatants. 

“Now we have to put that in context. If that 
proposition had been accepted during the war 
generally, the Allies would not have bombed 
Germany, and we would not have made earlier 
strikes against Japan. Remember, at least 
35,000 were killed in one night in Dresden. Our 
fire bombing of Tokyo [in March 1945] killed 
83,000 in a single night. They all were deliberate bombings of 
civilian areas. MacArthur, you see, was a soldier. He believed 
in using force only against military targets, and that is why the 
nuclear thing turned him off, which I think speaks well of him. 

“But looking at it another way, in terms of whether or not 
the bombing of Hiroshima saved lives in the long run, most ob- 
servers agree that it did. If we had invaded the main islands, it 
would have cost perhaps a million American casualties, cer- 
tainly more than a million Japanese. How many civilian 
deaths did the nuclear bomb cause? Well, it cost a total of 
200,000 in two places, and that’s terrible. But it may have saved 
ten times that number. 

“Of course the Bomb had a traumatic effect on the Japanese. 
I was in Hiroshima in the 1960s, speaking at a dinner of the 
country’s leaders, The Japanese are excellent hosts. They drink 
pretty good, as we say. All through my speech there was clapping 
and laughing, and then I mentioned the bombing, something to 
the effect that it should never happen again—and the light went 
out of their eyes. All the smiles went. It was as if somebody had 
(he makes the gesture of cutting the air with a sword]. Like that. 
Hiroshima was simply too horrible to think about.” 

In saying that the Hiroshima bombing saved ten times as 
many lives as it claimed, Nixon may actually be understating 
the issue. In fact, estimates at the time were that as many as 10 
million Japanese would have been lost in an American inva- 
sion, as well as a million U.S. troops. In the summer of 1945, 
Japan had more than 2 million soldiers and 30 million citizens 
prepared to choose death over dishonor. The kamikaze pilots 
and the Japanese troops who fought at Okinawa and Iwo Jima 
had already established the point. This is not just the American 
view. Kawamoto and most other Japanese today feel that Ja- 
pan’s military government never would have surrendered 
without an absolute catastrophe. 
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A multimegaton hydrogen bomb, the 
first ever air-dropped by the U.S., is 
tested at Bikini atoll in 1956 


Whether or not America used the atom bomb solely to ef- 
fect that surrender is another question. After Europe, the na- 
tion had its bellyful of war, and the assumption of the times was 
if the Bomb could bring peace in one shot, then use the thing 
But a strong impulse for retribution must have applied as well 
Harold Agnew was not alone in feeling that the Japanese 
“bloody well deserved” Hiroshima. There is also a theory that 
the U.S. used the Bomb as much to frighten the Soviets, with 
whom it was about to divide the world, as to win the war with 
Japan. More have dismissed this theory than embraced it. The 
Soviets, however, believe it to this day 

Then, too: Was it in fact the Bomb that brought the war to 
an end? The Japanese government was in total disarray in the 
summer of 1945, so Hiroshima and Nagasaki may merely have 
provided an excuse for a surrender. The Soviets entered the 
war on Aug. 8—after Hiroshima and before Nagasaki. The 
Japanese may have concluded that it would be better to surren- 
der to the Americans than to risk prolonging the war and al- 
lowing the Soviets to take more spoils. The U.S. Strategic 
Bombing Survey conducted just after the war concluded that 
the atom bombings were not decisive in defeating the Japa- 
nese, and in reality may have strengthened their will to resist. 

Certainly almost all who were involved in the Hiroshima 
decision believed at the time that the Bomb would be effective 
and that ils use was necessary. Both presumptions, applied ini- 
uially to Japan, were soon to shape all nuclear diplomacy after 
the war, since the presumptions of necessity and effectiveness 
would make threats to use nuclear weapons believable. Nixon 
inherited those presumptions, though he came to question 
them. He did not believe that the bombing of civilian popula- 
tions wins wars. Eventually the whole problem was to be made 
immaterial, once Soviet and American nuclear weapons so 
grew in numbers and in power that the threat of mutual annihi- 
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lation emerged as the only strategy available to either side. At 
first Nixon observed this process. Later he managed it 

“I didn’t really begin to realize the significance of the Bomb 
until I was a candidate for Congress, and came to Washington 
in 1947. Even then, my sense of how the Bomb changed the 
geopolitical balance of the world grew rather gradually. There 
were two immediate developments as a result of our having the 
Bomb. One: the demobilization on the part of the U.S.—much 
too fast. Two: the demobilization on the parts of the British and 
the French—much too fast because they had the crutch of the 
Bomb. Suddenly the U.S. was the most powerful nation in the 
world. From that time forward, whether we wanted to or not, 
we would have to play a major role on the world’s stage 

“And I would say that we did nof want to play that role 
World power is something very much opposed to the ingrained 
American attitude. Basically, Americans are idealists. We go 
into war for pragmatic reasons, but we have to be appealed to 
on idealistic terms. We are very impatient about being in a 
world where balance of power may make a difference, where 
One must sometimes recognize that you win without getting to- 
tal victory. The fact that the Bomb made us a world power 
meant that we had to learn how to be one, and it has been very 
difficult.” 

As Nixon talks, the mannerisms for which he has often 
been burlesqued start to crop up. Yet in his presence the sud- 
den scowl, the self-administered hug are not only not funny; 
they do not seem at all spasmodic or out of joint with what he is 
saying. He is 72, and perhaps his mannerisms have grown less 
pronounced over the years. But here he is speaking about 
things with which he feels supremely comfortable, history and 
diplomacy, and the comfort shows in his face and body 

At the same time, he is plainly not comfortable talking toa 
stranger, and that shows too. Occasional informalities are 
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quickly caught up, crumpled and tossed away. He shows no 
signs whatever of seeking affection, as one does in a normal 
conversation, and rather than expanding on an idea or a story 
in the interests of courtesy, he will begin to fade off, and sud- 
denly snap to attention by saying, “So much for that.” There is 
almost no small talk. The amiability is reserved for his subject. 

“Now let’s talk about the Russians. Americans were sur- 
prised when the Russians got the Bomb [1949]. So now we both 
had the Bomb, but the Americans had more of them, and that 
is when the U.S. started using the Bomb as a diplomatic stick. 
There is a revisionist theory going around today that the Bomb 
did not play a significant role in our foreign diplomacy since 
World War IT. The theory has developed because the Bomb is 
very unpopular. But I know it 
played a role. It played a role in 
Korea. It played a decisive role 
in the 1956 crisis in Suez, in call- 
ing Khrushchev’s bluff and 
keeping him out of that area. It 
also played a decisive role in 
1959 in Berlin, when Khru- 
shchev was threatening to pull 
out of the Four-Power pact. It 
played a role in Cuba, of course, 
but a different kind of role, 
because that was when every- 
thing, including the presidency, 
changed. I'll come to that.” 

In an article, The Unimpres- 
sive Record of Atomic Diploma- 
cy, McGeorge Bundy, who was 
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California in 
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way to bring that war to a con- 
clusion. The truce talks had 
gone on for two years. During 
the talking at Panmunjom, tens 
of thousands of people were be- 
ing killed. He had said, ‘I will go 
to Korea,’ in our campaign, and 
he was one of those new politi- 
cians who believed he had to 
keep a promise. Mark Clark was in command. Clark, knowing 
that Eisenhower did not want to get involved in an expanded 
ground war in Korea, understood that the only option for 
breaking the logjam was nuclear weapons. 

“Eisenhower probably considered it, but he was concerned 
about using the Bomb in Korea because it was another Asian 
country. That had to be in the back of his mind..It was in the 
back of my mind, at least. And yet he was between a rock anda 
hard place. He had to end the war, he ruled out the use of 
ground troops, and all he had was the nuclear option. 

“He decided then to give [Secretary of State John Foster] 
Dulles the responsibility of talking to Krishna Menon, the Indi- 
an Ambassador to the United Nations, who had very good rela- 
tions with both the Russians and the Chinese, and who loved to 
talk to people—a great blah blah blah. And Dulles—not exactly 












in a threatening way—said, ‘You know, we are very concerned 
about Korea,’ and ‘The President's patience is wearing thin, and 
finally saying that unless the logjam is broken, it will lead to the 
use of nuclear weapons. It worked. The Chinese were probably 
tired of the war. And the Russians did not want to go to war over 
Korea. But it was the Bomb that did it. I'll tell you why.” 

He enumerates what he considers the requirements for suc- 
cessful nuclear diplomacy. The fingers start counting again: 

“One, the U.S. must have unquestioned superiority. Two, the 
place involved in the conflict must be of supreme American in- 
terest. Three, a conventional option must not be available. 
Four—and this may be the biggest factor—the President of the 
US. must have credibility. Korea fit in all respects. But the main 
thing was that the Russians did 
not want to mess with Eisenhow- 
er. Lyndon Johnson made this 
point rather sadly once when I 
had breakfast with him in 1969. 
He was talking about the bad ad- 
vice he got about halting the 
bombing in Viet Nam. He said 
that Averell Harriman came to 
him at least twelve times, and 
said that if we’d stop the bomb- 
ing, the Russians would use their 
influence to restrain the North 
Vietnamese. Johnson said, ‘I did 
it twelve times, and not a one of 
them did a damn bit of good. Ike 
was different,’ he said. ‘The 
Russians feared Ike. They didn’t 
fear me.’ ” 

Nixon pauses. He seems 
amazed by Johnson’s confes- 
sion even now. Throughout this 
whole discussion of the Bomb’s 
history, he does not move or 
fidget much, but his voice sug- 
gests how involved he is in 
these recollections. 

“In 1956 we considered us- 
ing the Bomb in Suez, and we did 
use it diplomatically. The Rus- 
sians called on us to join them in 
sending a combined force to 
drive the British and French out 
of the area. Eisenhower's re- 
sponse was that that was un- 
thinkable. We were trying to use 
diplomatic leverage, but he 
wasn’t about to join the Rus- 
sians against our allies. Well, 
Khrushchev was feeling his 
oats, and he made a bloodcurdling threat that the Russians 
would go in unilaterally. Eisenhower’s response was very in- 
teresting. He got Al Gruenther, the NATO commander, to hold 
a press conference, and Gruenther said that if Khrushchev 
carried out his threat to use rockets against the British Isles, 
Moscow would be destroyed ‘as surely as day follows night.’ 
From that time on, the U.S. has played the dominant role in the 
Mideast. 

“Then there was Berlin.” Nixon sits up straight. He is 
about to tell a story he enjoys. 

In 1959 the Soviets were threatening to recognize the East 
German regime’s authority over Berlin, which would have 
had the effect of denying access to the city for the US., 
France and Britain. It also placed the Adenauer government 
in jeopardy. Eisenhower made it clear that he would oppose 
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the Soviets’ attempt to violate the Four-Power agreement. 
“He held a press conference, March 11, 1959. It was Ei- 
senhower at his best. He rambled and rambled. People said 
he didn’t know what he meant. But Eisenhower always ram- 
bled deliberately, because he was trying to make a point an- 
other way. At the press conference it was mentioned that a 
new budget had gone up to the Pentagon, reducing American 
ground forces by 50,000. So one of the first questions shot out 
of the box by a reporter was if the President, in view of this 
crisis in Berlin, intended to re-evaluate the cutback 
“Eisenhower made one flat statement. He said, ‘We are 
certainly not going to fight a ground war in Europe.’ But then 
he went on to say, ‘What possible good would it do to send a 
few thousand more Americans to Berlin, even a few divi- 
sions? After all, there are 500,000 Soviet and German troops 
in East Germany and 175 Soviet divisions in that neighbor- 
hood.’ [Nixon repeats “in that neighborhood” with relish.] 
Somebody brought up nuclear weapons. Eisenhower then 
went off on a monologue about how senseless nuclear war 
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was. He didn’t see how nuclear weapons could free anything. 
He gave the impression they were so destructive, so rerrible. 
Naive readers of the transcript of that press conference will 
think that Eisenhower was ruling the Bomb out, because it 
was so terrible, At the end of the conference, someone raised 
the nuclear question again, and Eisenhower just closed the 
conference by saying the United States will stand by its com- 
mitments. ‘We will do what is necessary to protect ourselves.” 

“People asked, ‘What in the world are we doing? [Nixon 
feigns bafflement.] We're not going to send in ground forces. 
Eisenhower speaks disparagingly of the possibility of using 
nuclear weapons. What does it all mean?’ Four days later, tes- 
timony before a Senate subcommittee by Air Force General 
Chief of Staff [Thomas] White was released. White told the 
Senators that the Berlin crisis could lead to a general war 
with the Soviet Union and ‘nuclear weapons have to be used.” 
[Nixon relaxes, delighted.] The Russians back down.” 

He notes that Berlin met all the conditions of successful nu- 
clear diplomacy. He draws a comparison to the Berlin crisis of 
1961, which resulted in the building of the Berlin Wall: “Khru- 
shchev backed down with Eisenhower, and went forward with 
Kennedy.” He attempts to emphasize that he is not criticizing 
the way Kennedy handled the 1961 situation, but then he points 
out that Kennedy capitalized on the term missile gap in the 1960 
campaign, in which he defeated Nixon. “Maybe Khrushchev be- 





lieved it.” Nixon adds that there was no missile gap in 1960. “We 
actually had a 15-to-1 advantage in strategic missiles at the time 
of the 62 Cuban missile confrontation. But the ‘missile gap" 
phrase got people worried. Americans are sitting fat and happy 
on the ultimate weapon, and suddenly they think, well, maybe it 
isn’t always going to be that way.” 

On the Cuban missile “complication,” he focuses on the 
abilities of Khrushchev, with whom Nixon was linked in the 
public mind since the publicized “kitchen debate” at the Ameri- 
can Exhibition in Moscow in 1959. He rates Khrushchev “the 
most brilliant world leader I have ever met.” That brilliance was 
manifested, he says, in Khrushchev’s having nurtured a reputa- 
tion for rashness and unpredictability. “He scared the hell out of 
people.” Yet he was the kind of leader, Nixon believes, with 
whom nuclear weapons were relatively safe—unlike “a nut like 
Gaddafi.” As for those who now say that America’s nuclear su- 
periority in 1962 had nothing to do with Khrushchev’s backing 
down, “Don’t kid yourself.” 

But this time nuclear diplomacy worked both ways, he 
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says. Khrushchev backed down, but Kennedy agreed to take 
US. missiles out of Turkey. He also agreed to “quit supporting 
anti-Castro forces stationed in the United States.” Now, ac- 
cording to Nixon, the usefulness of the fear of nuclear retalia- 
tion was beginning to wear thin. 

“The Cuban missile confrontation was the whole water- 
shed. The Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister [Vasili] Kuznetsov 
told John McCloy, who had been Kennedy's disarmament ad- 
viser, ‘We agreed to pull out, but you Americans will never be 
able to do this to us again.’ * After that began the massive Sovi- 
et buildup of nuclear arms. “We had a policy of building 1,000 
weapons, and we thought that if they built up to 1,000 as well, 
that would be all right, a standoff. What happened is that they 
didn’t stop at 1,000. That is the situation that confronted me 
when I became President.” 

The world of real missiles that Nixon conjures up is one he 
has never visited. Some of that world lies in Montana, where 
200 Minuteman missiles are planted in 23,000 sq. mi. of flat 
farmland extending from the middle of the state to the north- 
ern Rockies. Spread out at good distances from one another are 
150 Minuteman IIs and 50 Minuteman IIIs, representing 20% 
of the total 1,000-ICBM force to which Nixon referred. A Min- 
uteman III travels at more than 15,000 m.p.h. at an altitude of 
700 miles. Flying over the Pole, it can reach its target in the So- 
viet Union in less than half an hour 
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Ten Minuteman IIIs are under the immediate control of 
the “launch facility” called Tango Zero. Tango is situated on a 
farm 80 miles northwest of Great Falls. Aboveground the 
launch facility appears to be an elongated, plain, fenced-in 
house. Belowground lie two connected “capsules,” rooms 
shaped like medicine capsules; one is the equipment room, the 
other, sealed behind an 8'4-ton blast door, is the room where a 
two-man crew, silting at two separate “status consoles,” re- 
ceives messages and stares at boards of lights. On June 6 this 
year, the command crew was Ist Lieut. Donald R. (“Skip”) 
MacKinnon, 32, and Ist Lieut. Stephen J. Griffin, 24. June 6 
was an atypically busy day for them because the launching 
codes were being changed, as they are periodically. A Diet 
Pepsi can rested on one of the consoles. Five miles away from 
Tango Zero, a Minuteman III “floats” in a vertical under- 
ground cylinder, pointed upward, held in place by mechanical 
“articulating arms” that look like four sets of three fingers. The 
missile is hospital green; no U.S. flag is painted on its side. 

If a US. President were to begin launch procedures, he 
would signal the Strategic 
Air Command headquarters 
near Omaha, which would 
send messages with an “en- 
abling code” to places like 
Tango Zero. The enabling 
code allows the missiles to be 
unlocked. MacKinnon and 
Griffin then open a red metal 
box containing a book that 
verifies the code received, 
along with two small keys. 
The six-figure code is dialed 
into a machine, and the mis- 
sile’s ‘“‘safety’’ removed. 
Standing 12 ft. apart, the two 
crewmen then turn their keys 
within no more than 1.5 sec. 
of each other (it is impossible 
for a single person to turn 
both keys) and hold them in 
place for 5 sec. In another 
launch facility, another two- 
man crew performs the same procedure simultaneously. When 
all this is done, the missile lifts off. 

The farm on which the procedure would take place belongs 
to Everett King, a burly man in his late 30s whose face is sun- 
red from his cap line down. King is less troubled by the cap- 
sules in his land than by a rabid skunk in the area that might 
threaten his children, and by a raccoon that commandeered 
the basketball backboard over the garage and will not back off. 
Besides missiles and Air Force personnel, King’s 5,000 acres 
contain spring wheat and fallow land in alternating green and 
brown stripes, a crop of oats, malting barley, a sleepy horse, a 
donkey and a 60-mile view extending to the Rockies. On a late- 
spring afternoon, the mountains glow like dark ice. 

King sees the presence of the missiles as an unfortunate ne- 
cessity. “Anyway, nobody’s safe from ’em anywhere.” He does 
not spend his days worrying over nuclear war but he is almost 
certain one is coming. “You've got all those toys around. Some- 
one’s going to fool with them sooner or later. Look at Hiroshi- 
ma. The Bomb was already used once. Things are building all 
the time. The Middle East, Central America. I listen to the ra- 
dio a lot when I drive my tractor, and they were just sayin’ the 
other day that there was—what was the name of that country? 
Pakistan—they were sayin’ that Pakistan might get the Bomb. 
So nobody's safe. No, I don’t mind the missiles on my land. If 
they go off, it'll probably happen at night. I'll never know.” 

The most likely circumstances under which nuclear war 
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would occur, says Nixon, are the following: 1) an accident, 2) 
proliferation, 3) a small war in which U.S. and Soviet interests 
collide, 4) a miscalculation by one superpower of the other's in- 
terests, 5) a Soviet pre-emptive strike against China: “They can- 
notallow China to gain sufficient nuclear strength.” Elaborating 
on the small-war theory, Nixon says it is unlikely that a nuclear 
conflict would be ignited in either Afghanistan (“too faraway for 
us”) or in Central America (“too far away for them’). The most 
probable place would be the Middle East. “But, you know, the 
Russians might be a little goosey about going in there because 
they could think, ‘Those Israelis have a Masada complex.’ 
Someone pushes the Israelis, the Israelis might just bomb the 
bastards!” 

Nixon’s office is much hotter now; the air conditioning is 
missed. Outside, an early Fourth of July celebrator has set off a 
brief volley of Chinese firecrackers. By nightfall the East River 
will be ablaze with rockets, 

“I found a far different world and a far different presidency 
in 1969 than when I left the Eisenhower Administration in 
January 1961. In these re- 
spects: first, the overwhelm- 
ing superiority that the US. 
had over the Soviet Union in 
terms of nuclear weapons 
was gone. In 1961 we had a 
first-strike capability. That 
was gone. The Soviet Union 
was not yet ahead of us, but 
they certainly were equal to 
us. In the campaign, I made 
the point that we must be No. 
1. I made the point not out of 
an appeal to ego, but because 
I remembered what superior- 
ity had meant to us when we 
had it. I felt it was very im- 
portant that the Soviets nor 
have it. But in the interests of 
avoiding nuclear coercion, 
we had to have sufficiency, 
which meant parity. And 
what parity meant for nucle- 
ar diplomacy was this: the U.S. had to develop a nuclear strate- 
gy to deal with the world as if nuclear weapons did not exist. 

“So in 1969 we saw a different world in terms of the nu- 
clear power balance. We saw a different world in the relation- 
ship between China and the Soviet Union. The split between 
the two had really begun in 1959, but U.S. policies had not 
changed one bit. Now there was no question that a split had oc- 
curred. And then the U.S. was involved in the war in Viet 
Nam. So I had three priorities on becoming President: to 
change the relationship with China, to change the relationship 
with the Soviet Union and to bring the war in Viet Nam to an 
end. What I had in mind was a three-track approach to those 
problems. I wanted to end the Viet Nam War in a way that 
would be consistent with U.S. foreign policy interests. I was not 
seeking, as some unsophisticated or partisan critics have main- 
tained, better relationships with China and the Soviet Union 
because of Viet Nam. I was seeking them as ends in themselves. 
It seemed to me very important for us to develop a new rela- 
tionship with the Soviet Union because of the shift in the nucle- 
ar balance. And I was thinking not only of China then, but of 
China in the next century, and of the future balance of power 
among the U.S., China and the Soviets. 

“To achieve those ends, I had also to consider how to end 
that war in Viet Nam. One of the options was the nuclear option, 
in other words, massive escalation: either bombing the dikes or 
the nuclear option. Of course, there was a third option: with- 
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drawal. Get out. Blame Viet Nam on the Democrats. I rejected 
the withdrawal option because it would have been inconsistent 
with our foreign policy interests. At the other end of the spec- 
trum, I ruled out bombing the dikes and the nuclear option. I 
rejected the bombing of the dikes, which would have drowned 
1 million people, for the same reason that I rejected the nuclear 
option. Because the targets presented were not military targets. 
Nobody was exactly saying, ‘Pave ‘em over!’ the way our friend 
in the Air Force, [General Curtis] LeMay, would have suggested. 
But I didn’t see any targets in North Viet Nam that could not 
have been as well handled by conventional weapons. 

“And then the other reason for my rejecting massive escala- 
tion: because I was convinced that it would destroy any chances 
for moving forward with the Soviets and China. So we went with 
a program of Vietnamization, which we coupled with withdraw- 
al, which we coupled with military pressure, nonnuclear, which 
we coupled with the negotiating track. We went on all four 
tracks. And we wound up with not the most satisfactory solution 
in 1973, but it was a solution.” 

He frowns and shrugs. In 
rapid succession he looks per- 
plexed, annoyed, engaged. 

“There were three other 
instances when I considered 
using nuclear weapons. One 
was in the "73 war, when 
Brezhnev threatened to inter- 
vene unilaterally in the Mid- 
east. We could not allow Isra- 
el to go down the tube. We 
could not allow the Soviets to 
have a predominant position 
in the region. That had to be 
the bottom line. I wanted to 
send that message, and put- 
ting the weapons on alert did 
that. We did not so much 
want to threaten the Soviet 
Union with nuclear weapons 
as to indicate that the US. 
would resist them, conven- 
tional and nuclear. That was 
my decision. There’s been a lot of second-guessing that it was 
someone else’s. It was mine. 

“A second time involved China. There were border con- 
flicts. Henry [Kissinger, then National Security Adviser in the 
Nixon Administration] used to come in and talk about the situ- 
ation. Incidentally, this was before the tapes. You won't have 
these on the tapes.” He continues without changing his expres- 
sion. “Henry said, ‘Can the U.S. allow the Soviet Union to jump 
the Chinese?’—that is, to take out their nuclear capability. We 
had to let the Soviets know we would not tolerate that. 

“Finally, there was 1971, the Indo-Pak war. After Mrs. 
Gandhi completed the decimation of East Pakistan, she want- 
ed to gobble up West Pakistan. At least that’s the way I read it. 
The Chinese were climbing the walls. We were concerned that 
the Chinese might intervene to stop India. We didn’t learn till 
later that they didn’t have that kind of conventional capability. 
But if they did step in, and the Soviets reacted, what would we 
do? There was no question what we would have done.” 

He is in high gear now. He does not sound like a man out of 
office. He emphasizes that the entire history of nuclear diplo- 
macy under the Eisenhower, Kennedy and Nixon administra- 
tions led to a narrowing of the nuclear option. Thus the only 
way out for the superpowers is arms control, but “arms control 
must not be sought as a goal in itself. Far more important is our 
political understanding of the Soviets.” For Nixon, this is 
where things get interesting, where the country gets interest- 
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ing. Odd to realize that Nixon’s America is not home and 
hearth, not the Fourth of July. It is a European empire, re- 
moved from Europe and without imperial designs, yet still the 
world’s main player. 

Should nuclear weapons be abolished? Impossible, he says. 
Without nuclear weapons the U.S. would always be a superpow- 
er because of its economy. But the Soviet Union would not be a 
superpower without the Bomb. In any case, the point is moot. 

A weapons freeze? He sees a freeze as a “naive approach to 
a very complex problem. A freeze at present levels would leave 
the Soviets in a position of superiority.” 

Should the U.S. concentrate its arsenal on defensive weap- 
ons? He says that he favors the Strategic Defense Initiative 
(otherwise known as Star Wars), but that population defense 
would not be functional until the next century. “So what do we 
do about fhis century, in which we all live and some of us will 
die?” He offers one more list: 

“First, lengthen the nuclear fuse. Strengthen our conven- 
tional capability in Europe. Deter all the way up the line. 

“Second, the U.S. should 
® alter its basic weapons strate- 
= gy from targeting populations 
2 to a counterforce capability. 
That goes against those who 
support the idea of mutual as- 
sured destruction as a deter- 
rent. But I think MAD is 
obsolete. What American 
President is going to risk New 
York and Chicago to save 
Berlin? As I look back on 
World War II and on the war 
in the Pacific, I think the 
whole concept of targeting ci- 
vilian populations was moral- 
ly wrong. In World War I, 
there were 16 million deaths. 
In World War II, there were 
55 million. Much of the differ- 
ence was that targets were 
noncombatants. I strongly 
believe that we should move 
away from the concept of massive destruction of cities and to- 
ward military targets. It’s a better deterrent, a better chance to 
create stability. 

“You see, I’m not talking about winning. I'm talking about 
the world as it is. The rivalry between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union can be managed but not eliminated. That's the kind of 
world we live in.” 

He plants his feet on the carpet between the ottoman and the 
chair, folds his arms on his knees and stares hard at his listener. 

“The United States was meant to be a great power. De 
Gaulle said that France was never her true self unless she was 
engaged in a great enterprise. Since World War II, the U.S. 
has been engaged in a great enterprise. It has been good for 
us, internally, to feel that way. The moment we turn isolation- 
ist, it will be disastrous for the rest of the world. But in the 
long run, it will be disastrous for us too. We will become self- 
centered, introverted. As I look at young people these days, I 
see that each can make a difference in the world. Not just in his 
own family. Not just in his community. Not just in his country. 
But the whole world. I think Americans are very lucky to have 
the problems they have.” 

On July 4, 1985, would Richard Nixon say that the world is 
a safer place than on July 4, 1945? 

“Yes.” 

Then, was Hiroshima, in some way, good for the world? 

“Yes” 


MacKinnon, left, 
and Griffin at 
launch facility 
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he potential significance of Hiroshima was never 

lost on Americans. Even bathed in the kissing and 

weeping at the end of the war, people realized that 

the remarkable Bomb that felled an empire and 
brought the world to rapt attention was not going to be a 
gift without a price. In the Aug. 20, 1945, issue of TIME, 
James Agee looked ahead: “With the controlled splitting of 
the atom, humanity, already profoundly perplexed and dis- 
unified, was brought inescapably into a new age in which all 
thoughts and things were split—and fay from controlled.” 
Agee was anticipating an opposition between people and 
their invention that would widen rapidly as the century con- 
tinued, until eventually Americans would almost come to be- 
lieve that the Bomb had invented itself. The new age would 
be seen not as a time of what people did, but of what was 
done to them. 

Forty years now we have been living in that age, no 
longer new, yet nothing has replaced it. Those born in the 
atomic age most likely will die in the atomic age, if they do 
not die because of it. What people saw in Hiroshima was 
not only the suffering of people; the devastation of a city; the 
conclusion of a long and deadly war; the development of a 
scientific-military partnership; a new set of rules for USS. 
Presidents and for international politics. It was a vision of 
the future, a forecast of the world’s destruction. We did not 
like what we saw. 

We therefore went about the business of accommodating 
that unhappy vision, and avoiding it at the same time. Both 
ends were achieved in the culture, where the collective con- 
sciousness could make its fears decorative. Ever since Hiro- 
shima the Bomb has been at the center of films, books, 
plays, paintings, songs, intellectual life. It has not always 
played the same part. In the years immediately after 
Hiroshima, the public seemed not to want to confront the 
Bomb directly, and so created a culture in which the end of 
the world was given a sidelong glance. Lately, we cannot 
seem to get enough of the Bomb, and stare with a hypnotic 
fixation. 

In a way, the world of politics brought about both ex- 
treme reactions because the Bomb, of necessity, was kept se- 
cret from the public before it was first used and, perhaps of 
necessity, has been treated by those in charge of it as a se- 
cret ever since. What are secrets to governments are myster- 
ies to the public; no one outside of a very few people in pow- 
er has ever understood how nuclear weapons are developed, 
or why. Suddenly there was Hiroshima, suddenly the hydro- 
gen bomb, suddenly the MIRVs. Yet while the machinations Crippled Three Mile Island plant, 
of the experts and professionals have remained hidden from focus of debate over nuclear power; 
the public, the effects of the weapons have been continually anti-Bomb protesters in New York 
described and displayed. In the space between secret pro- 
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cesses and demonstrated effects, the public imagination has 
produced works in which the ends were always clear, and 
thus focused upon, and the means obscure, and thus ignored. 

What people saw initially in Hiroshima seems to have 
scared them more profoundly than they realized they could 
be scared. In 1946, W.H. Auden coined the term the age of 
anxiety. But anxiety did not begin to plumb the peculiar 
fear engendered by the Bomb: not only the image of world 
death, unwarned of, unsignaled, but of death-in-life, be- 
numbed survivors of an atomic explosion wandering poi- 
soned and helpless as the Hiroshima citizens Yoshitaka 
Kawamoto saw the morning of the bombing. Or, less dra- 
matically, wandering in a world so near the brink of atomic 
war that they could no longer live freely and wholehearted- 
ly, a world in which it feels dead to be alive. Yale Professors 
Robert J. Lifton and Kai Erikson defined the psychological 
boundaries of that world: “The question so often asked, 
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‘Would the survivors envy the dead?’ may turn out to have a 
simple answer. No, they would be incapable of such feelings. 
They would not so much envy as, inwardly and outwardly, 
resemble the dead.” 

Responding to such an image, American culture of the 
late 1940s and early 1950s absorbed a whole range of 
fictional characters who were at once alive, dead and men- 
acing. Frankenstein, created by Mary Shelley in 1818, came 
into his own. The Frankenstein movies starring Boris Kar- 
loff were produced in the 1930s, but not until 20 years later, 
when these films found a showcase on television, did the 
American imagination fully respond. Like the Dracula, 
mummy and zombie films of the same period, which were 
almost equally popular, the Frankenstein story was not only 
of the living dead, but contained the additional element of 
science run amuck, which allowed another connection to be 
made to nuclear threat. Here was the atomic tale writ wild 
Brilliant Dr. Frankenstein, tampering with nature, gums up 
an experiment intended to safeguard life and make men im- 
mortal, and suddenly a little girl lies dead in the monster's 
arms. Not since Daedalus had a technological feat backfired 
more painfully. 

King Kong was also revived as part of the folklore of 
the era, eliciting an audience’s sympathies by representing a 
force taken out of nature and abused. The innocent atom 
wore a gorilla suit. But new figures arose as well. Stories 
about whole galaxies demolished by radiation were common; 
the Japanese, as if performing for Americans the dual func- 
tion of accusation and exculpation, produced dozens of Eng- 
lish-dubbed movies about radioactive monsters from the sky 
or the deep. More subtle were such films as /nvasion of the 
Body Snatchers, which simultaneously confronted the fear of 
death-in-life and embraced it; people might be better off de- 
void of emotions (read normal life). The effect was to make 
a pre-emptive strike against the Bomb. 

It is even possible to see the films of the early 1950s not 
just as anti-Bomb, but anti-Communist. The nation was be- 
ing told that it was better to be dead than Red, with the im- 
plication that the two conditions were indistinguishable. 
Thus images of de-spirited human beings may have repre- 
sented victims of a dual menace. In practical terms the two 
threats could be viewed as one and the same; surrender to 
the Soviet way of life, which was seen as death-in-life, would 
first entail a nuclear war. The central danger of the undead 
creatures—that they had expansionist tendencies to make 
the entire world undead—-may have cooperated nicely with 
the scares of the times. 

Exceptions to these indirect dealings existed too. In 
1958, Tom Lehrer was singing We Will All Go Together 
When We Go (“universal bereavement,/ an_ inspiring 
achievement”). Robert Lowell, ahead of his time in such 
things, wrote Fall /96/: “All autumn the chafe and jar/ of 
nuclear war;/ we have talked our extinction to death.” Mar- 
guerite Duras’s Hiroshima, Mon Amour might also be judged 
an exception to the indirectness of the period. In some re- 
spects, Hiroshima, Mon Amour is not about Hiroshima at 
all, only using the occasion as a locus for showing how peo- 
ple learn to deal with a tragic past—in the case of the wom- 
an in the story, a past that has nothing to do with Hiroshi- 
ma. Yet choosing Hiroshima as the context, the witness box, 
for the woman’s revelation is a way of saying: here is the 
place one either remembers or forgets, and the consequence 
of forgetting is Hiroshima 

The majority reaction of the era, however, still was not 
to look squarely at what was feared. Literature took a very 
sidelong glance. In what other age would the perpetually 
haunted and displaced hero have emerged with such stat- 
ure? In what other age would a writer like Kafka have been 
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made so welcome: characters lost in and tormented by a 
gnostic society, unaware of the location and identities of 
their enemies, feeling peril and persecution for unspecified 
crimes, and yet not innocent either? 

In the 1960s the indirect approach to the Bomb seemed 
to be changing. In 1963 Alfred Hitchcock’s The Birds was 
produced, and in 1964 Stanley Kubrick’s Dr. Strangelove. 
One was a standard something-is-wrong-with-nature film 
that made monsters of benignities, the other a headlong 
black-comic attack on the nuclear threat. Dr. Strangelove 
even incorporated the subtheme of nature out of control in 
the Bomb-crazy Dr. Strangelove’s right arm, which goes its 
own way, fondly recalls the doctor’s Nazi days and at one 
point attempts to strangle its “master.” Commercially, if not 
critically, The Birds was the more successful of the two 
films, even though the character of the mad nuclear scientist 
(always suspect) became a permanent part of national folk- 
lore. Still, it seemed that we were not quite ready for so re- 
lentless a contemplation of nuclear disaster, especially one 
that began with the onscreen demurrer, “It is the stated 
position of the U.S. Air Force that their safeguards would 
prevent the occurrence of such events as are depicted in this 
film.” 

For the following decade, to the mid-1970s, the Ameri- 
can public seemed to be supplied with diversions from the 
choice of either a direct or an indirect apprehension of the 
Bomb. One was the introduction into the culture of explicit 
sex and explicit violence—the explicitness seeming more 
significant than either sex or violence per se, and perhaps 





indicating a desire to take revenge on some threatening situ- 
ation, if not the one that might have been uppermost in peo- 
ple’s minds. Fictional heroes of the period may have offered 
similar distractions, functioning as little “bombs” in their 
own right. McMurphy of Ken Kesey’s novel One Flew Over 
the Cuckoo's Nest and Yossarian of Joseph Heller’s Catch-22 
were at war with the world, and both nuked the societies 
that sought to contain them. One took on the scientists, the 
other the military: a one-two punch for the common man. 
Perhaps these explosions were not diversions after all but 
more sophisticated signs of frustration with a world where 
one’s possibilities seemed to be denied and threatened with 
extermination. 


hen, too, perhaps we were no longer so troubled by 

the Bomb, the initial shock having worn off. Like 

Lowell, Americans may have grown weary of talk- 

ing, or dreaming, their extinction to death. The 50s 
and early ‘60s, the time of the horror film, were also the 
time of bomb shelters and “duck and cover” instructions to 
schoolchildren, who, like Kawamoto in the '40s, were taught 
to hide under desks in a bombing attack. The combination 
of fright and absurdity might have been enough to put the 
Bomb on the shelf for a while. 

And there was Viet Nam, destructive and tragic in all 
other respects, but in terms of the tensions of the atomic 
age, a possible source of relief. Americans were engaged in a 
conventional war again, difficult enough without thoughts of 
the Bomb. 





If you 
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But then, in the late 1970s, really for the first time in more years has created a small industry. There have been recent 
than 30 years, people started looking at the Bomb head on novels about the “end,” notably Denis Johnson's Fiskadoro, a 

In art, Erika Rothenberg created an acrylic in 1982 called story of survival in a contaminated world, like Nevil Shute’s 
Pushing the Right Buttons, a painting of two buttons, the oneon 1957 best seller On the Beach. A book of drawings by atom- | 
top labeled “Launch” and the one beneath it “Lunch.” Alex bomb survivors, The Unforgettable Fire, had great public im- 
Grey, in 1980, painted Nuclear Crucifixion, an oil on linen pact in 1982 when the first American edition appeared. At 
reminiscent of Matthias Griinewald’s painting in the 16th cen- _ least one major poet recently turned his hand to this subject 
tury, except here Jesus is crucified in a mushroom cloud. Mi- Robert Penn Warren’s New Dawn chronicles the Enola Gay's 
chael Smith and Alan Herman produced a mixed-media work mission from the takeoff on Tinian, to the flight over the Aioi 
in 1983 called Government Approved Home Fallout Shelter Bridge—Color/ Of the world changes. It/ Changes like a 
Snack Bar, a survivalist food counter for the prudent nuclear dream.” The poem ends with an account of the flyers’ celebra- 
family, equipped with provisions and three stools. In 1981 Rob- tions, and then after: 
ert Morris created a huge work for the Hirshhorn Museum in 
Washington, titled Jornado del Muerto, after the site of the 
Trinity test. Morris’ effort includes a drawing called The 
Miyuki Bridge, the bridge to which Kawamoto fled on Aug. 6, 
1945, and photographs of Einstein and Oppenheimer juxta- 
posed with that of a torn and burned boy. 

In the theater, Arthur Kopit wrote the End of the World in There is seemingly no end to the nonfiction works on 
1984, a serious comedy in which one of the characters says,“So this subject. Jonathan Schell’s The Fate of the Earth seized 
I sometimes think, now it’s all over and we're up there in the broad public attention in 1982 and opened the way to hun- 
big debriefing space in the sky, and the good Lord decides to dreds of books a year since then on arms control, arms ne- 
hold a symposium ‘cause he’s curious: How did this thing hap- _gotiations, plans for peace, manuals on how to survive nucle- 
pen? And everybody says, ‘Hey, don’t look at me, I didn’t ar catastrophes. In the past two or three years, an entire 
wanna do it!’ The end result being that everyone realizes noone intellectual community has been born around the Bomb, a | 
wanted to do it!’ Other signs of the times are noisier. Video portable Algonquin Round Table (minus the wit) made up | 
games enable players to nuke planets and stars. A rock group of such people as McGeorge Bundy, George Kennan, Harold | 
calls itself the B-52s. Who does not know the Grateful Dead? Brown, Robert McNamara and several retired military lead- 

The literature produced about the Bomb in the past few ers, many of whom were among the policymakers who origi- 








Some men, no doubt, will, before sleep, consider 
One thought: lam alone. But some, 
In the mercy of God, or booze, do not 
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nally protected the secrecy of the Bomb and who have now 
gone public with strategic theories and proposals for arms 
limitations. 

As these books and essays were being written, there 
were other diverse signs that the country was ready to look 
directly at the Bomb. Surveys begun in 1978 by John Mack, 
a psychiatrist at the Harvard Medical School, found that 
large percentages of schoolchildren experience a high degree 
of fear about impending nuclear war. Harvard’s Robert 
Coles, the author of Children of Crisis, disputes such findings 
with research of his own. In Coles’ studies the only children 
who worried inordinately about the Bomb were those whose 
parents were directly involved with antinuclear movements. 

In 1983 the American Catholic bishops also addressed 
the nuclear issue squarely with their provocative pastoral 
letter: “The Challenge of Peace: God’s Promise and Our Re- 
sponse.” Erupting from a church history that either ignored 
nuclear weapons or, in the nationalistic enthusiasms of some 
clergymen, saw such weapons 
as new arms for Christian sol- 
diers, the bishops suddenly 
leaped forward: “We cannot 
avoid our responsibility to lift 
up the moral dimensions of the 
choices before our world and 
nation.” They emphasized that 
they were speaking purely from 
a moral pulpit, “as pastors, not 
politicians.”’ No sooner had 
they spoken, however, than 
many conservative American 
Catholics, among others, faulted 
their logic: the moral issue of 
the Bomb could not be dissoci- 
ated from political processes; 
the bishops were at best naive, 
at worst disingenuous. One di- 
rect assault evidently deserved 
another. 

Television has offered the 
most direct and dramatic pre- 
sentations of the Bomb in re- 
cent years. In 1983 the TV 
movie The Day After shook much of the public, at least for a 
short while, with scenes of missiles shooting out of silos in 
Kansas cornfields and of dazed Midwesterners bravely try- 
ing to go on in the aftermath of a nuclear assault. (Kawa- 
moto’s criticism of The Day After was that the survivors 
would never have been that alert.) Other new films and tele- 
vision movies like Threads have graphically shown devastat- 
ed cities and families, bodies crushed by buildings, the disin- 
tegration of flesh. None of these works deals realistically (if 
at all) with the political processes by which a nuclear war 
might be started, only with the dire consequences. That is 
typical of most recent cultural representations. If the popular 
imagination refused to touch the Bomb 30 years ago, it 
seems desperate to embrace the thing today. 

Of course, both types of reactions, being extremes, may 
have little to do with the real fears of people; that is, the pri- 
vate feelings of an individual that his life is in a constant 
state of jeopardy, and that there is no course available but to 
live either sybaritically or timorously until the occasion of 
the inevitable boom. Cultural manifestations of public feel- 
ings are not very hard to read, but people are a lot more 
complicated than the things they produce to represent them. 
No film, book, play or game ever tells how seriously we take 
even our own ideas. It is possible that many of these works 
merely indicate how the public believes it ought to feel about 
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the Bomb, or are part of the eschatological tendencies of any age. 

Also, what appears to be antinuclear anger or trepida- 
tion in the country may simply be part of the perpetual up- 
and-down altitude toward technology in general. Drs. Fran- 
kenstein and Strangelove are monsters to the Luddite 
sensibility quite apart from thoughts of a nuclear winter. It 
may be that after Hiroshima, Americans were no longer so 
keen on their seemingly infinite capacity to make things 
work, that the technological success of Hiroshima took the 
heart out of American can-do self-esteem. (At Los Alamos, 
a code name for the Bomb was the “gadget.””) On this basis, 
one might work up an elaborate psychological theory ex- 
plaining the subsequent fall of America’s industry and the 
rise of Japan's as products of a national guilty conscience. 
But the American impulse to deplore and fret over mechani- 
cal progress has always been as strong as the impulse to pur- 
sue it; we condemned the car, which we love, long before we 
condemned the Bomb. 

As for the feeling of power- 
lessness the Bomb engenders, 
that may be no different from the 
feeling of powerlessness brought 
by the domination of the state. 
Since the state controls the 
Bomb, it is easy to link the two as 
the same source of discomfort, 
and since the power of the state 
and the Bomb grew up together, 
they may be confused uncon- 
sciously. The trouble is that so 
many threats are attached to 
modern life that even something 
as blatant as a nuclear weapon 
cannot always be distinguished 
in an array that includes every 
terror from cancer and insanity 
to a telephone call in the middle 
of the night. 

Yet there can be no ques- 
tion that the Bomb’s presence 
has abetted, if not exclusively 
accounted for, much of what is 
nerve-racking and unsatisfac- 
tory in the world: a feeling of dislocation; aimlessness; loneli- 
ness; dim perceptions of unidentified dangers. Once the 
Bomb was used and the enormity of its effects realized, it 
had the impact of Copernicus, Darwin, Freud—of any mon- 
umental historical theory that proved, fundamentally, how 
small people are, how accidental their prominence, how sub- 
ject to external manipulation. When the Bomb dropped, 
people not only saw a weapon that could boil the planet and 
create a death-in-life; they saw yet one more proof of their 
impotence. We live in a world of “virile weapons and impo- 
tent men,” wrote the French historian, Raymond Aron, 
shortly before his death in 1983. We saw a vision of the fu- 
ture in Hiroshima, but we also saw ourselves, and (again) we 
did not like what we saw. 

So what is there to do about the Bomb, which may 
be reduced in numbers but not removed? The answer 
seems to be: nothing. Citizens of nations were intro- 
duced to the art of modern warfare by the institution of 
Strategic bombing, but unfortunately they were introduced 
solely as targets. The only maneuverability given ordi- 
nary people is how they may think about the Bomb. Is it 
possible to do that less fearfully and more clearly? Ameri- 
cans do not really believe in the Apocalypse, no matter 
how many movies we watch. One way or another in the 
next few years, we will want to stop looking too indirectly or 
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Enjoy our newly paneled 
family room. 


Welcome to the wagon that's jumped right to number one in 
mid-size wagon sales: our Chevrolet Celebrity. Shown here in the 
brand-new Estate packaging available this year. 
Celebrity’s front-drive agility, poise and precision make it a 
revelation to drive. With its standard electronically fuel-injected 
engine and new hydraulic mounting system, 
it’s smooth and almost uncannily quiet. Yet no other 
front-drive wagons give you more room inside 
Come try a 6- or 8-passenger model. We 
think you'll find Celebrity a beautiful answer to 
your family room needs 

And at your Chevrolet dealer's, financ 
ing or leasing your new Celebrity Wagon 
IS as easy as saying GMAC 


G Let's get it together... .buckle up 
7] paapenis: 
| 2 





















MICHELIN. BECAUSE 
SO MUCH IS RIDING 
ON YOUR TIRES. 


Michelin is guided by a 
single overriding concept: 
tires are the most important 
pieces of equipment you can 
elu Reap Veluimee|s 

Therefore, making the best 
tires, regardless of cost, is an 
obsession with us. 

That is why we make our 
own steel for our steel-belted 
radials. Why'we take so long 
to develop and test each tire 
model. 

That is also why Michelins 
perform as well as they perform. 

And last as long as they 
last. And why they cost more. 

@ Though you may find, as 
ete many Michelin buyers 
Ce do, they end up cost- 


ing less to own in the 














too directly, and quietly come to terms with the Bomb. 

Coming to terms with the Bomb means first accepting a 
basic fact about nature. When the Bomb was dropped, much 
was made of how man had conquered nature, exposed its 
deepest mysteries; in a sense, how nature, like Japan, had 
been brought to its knees. Yet it did not take long for the re- 
alization to sink in that the splitting of the atom not only 
gave people no greater authority over nature than they had 
before, it proved how helpless they were when handling nat- 
ural forces. Since that time, there seems to have been a gen- 
eral divorce of human life from other natural phenomena. It 
is as if people concluded that with atomic chain reactions 
nature played a trick on the world, and is no longer to be 
trusted as an ally. 

Coming to terms with nature simply means coming to 
terms with its neutrality, and that ultimately means coming 
to terms with oneself. If some 
“trick” was played by nuclear fis- 
sion, it was people who played the 
trick on themselves. In a lecture to 
fellow scientists, Oppenheimer said, 
“In some sort of crude sense which 
no vulgarity, no humor, no over- 
Statement can quite extinguish, the 
physicists have known sin; and this 
is a knowledge which they cannot 
lose.” Oppenheimer’s presumption is 
that the physicists, as people, had 
not known sin before making the 
Bomb, which sounds like wishful 
confessing. Nature is what people 
choose to make of it. 

This much we already know of 
ourselves: we kill one another, and 
from age to age we will always find 
instruments to suit that predisposi- 
tion. In a way, the Bomb may have 
curbed the killer instinct because of 
the immensity of its power. People 
will not, cannot use absolutely any 
weapons they choose anymore. But 
the instinct is there still, storming 
back and forth like a shark beyond 
the reef. Whatever fears the Bomb 
has brought, the fear of our murder- 
ous capacities is deeper. However 
monstrous our visions of the Bomb’s 
future, they were only mirrors of what we did, and would 
probably do again, if we could get away alive. Captain Rob- 
ert Lewis, co-pilot of the Enola Gay, looked down on Hiro- 
shima and asked, “My God, what have we done?” We did 
what we always do. 

Yet coming to terms with oneself also means coming to 
terms with responsibilities. Taking responsibility for one’s 
actions and decisions seems out of fashion in the atomic age, 
but in that TIME article of Aug. 20, 1945, James Agee im- 
mediately saw that individual responsibility was at the heart 
of Hiroshima: “When the Bomb split open the universe and 
revealed the prospect of the infinitely extraordinary, it also 
revealed that each man is eternally and above all else re- 
sponsible for his own soul.” Responsibility for one’s own soul 
inevitably involves others, since no one judges the quality of 
his soul in isolation. If what we saw in Hiroshima was our- 
selves, we saw everyone else at the same time. Everybody 
lives in Hiroshima. 

In the end we face a hard, self-evident fact: whether be- 
cause we dropped the Bomb, or because we live in its shad- 
ow, or because we are able to use it, we have created an 
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Survivor Suzuko Numata in Hiroshima 








enormous handicap for ourselves, and we will have to learn 
to survive and endure in spite of that handicap. The handi- 
cap will not disappear. It only remains to be seen if we will 
disappear, or if, by an effort of will and judgment, we can 
make our handicap work in our favor, never pretending that 
we are anything but imperfect, yet also understanding that 
imperfection is a state of grace, a gift tied directly to a per- 
ception of common humanity. 

Suzuko Numata understands this effort. She is a tiny 
woman of 61 who, like Yoshitaka Kawamoto, was not far 
from the hypocenter when the atom bomb exploded. Like 
Kawamoto, Numata devotes much of her time to speaking 
to schoolchildren about her experiences on Aug. 6. She 
spends her private hours in her orderly, sun-filled house on 
a canal, tending a small garden bright with hydrangeas, peo- 
nies, red camelias, sweet daphne and amaryllis; and taking 
care of several cats and a large, 
cheerful doll that sits near the porch 
and whose outfits she changes ac- 
cording to the seasons. Numata 
smiles easily when she talks. She en- 
joys watching the ballet on televi- 
sion, and she moves her hands to 
the steps of the dancers. 

She grew up in Hiroshima, the 
eldest daughter in a family of five. 
She took lessons on the harp and in 
folk dance and ballet. “I loved to 
dance. My dancing made my par- 
ents happy.”’ Like all Japanese 
young women at that time, Numata 
anticipated a life of marriage and 
children, and she was engaged to 
marry a soldier. The wedding was 
planned for some time shortly after 
Aug. 8, 1945, when her fiancé was 
expected home on leave. 

When the Bomb fell, Numata, 
then 21, was working in a military 
communications office. The building 
collapsed in the explosion, and her 
left ankle was severed. That night 
she was taken to a hospital, where 
she remained for three days with no 
doctor, no nurse or medicine. Her 
left leg became gangrenous. She be- 
lieved she was going to die. She 
hoped that her fiancé would visit her, but, as she learned 
from his parents a few days later, the young man had been 
killed in action in July. Her third day in the hospital, a doc- 
tor came, examined her leg and told her that it would have 
to be amputated to save her life. 

“I said, ‘Doctor, if I lose my leg, I will never be married, 
never work again.’ And the doctor said, ‘You are not the 
only patient here. Think hard about your choice by the time 
I return.’ I was in despair. All I ever hoped for was to be 
taken away in a single act. I wanted to die.” 

In the dark, Numata heard the voices of three other vic- 
tims, who advised her what to do. The first voice spoke gib- 
berish; “I could not even make out if it was the voice of a 
man or woman.” The second voice was somewhat clearer 
but faint. She could not understand what that voice was say- 
ing either 

“The third person, too, was gasping. But I could hear the 
words. He said, ‘All of us here are going to die at any mo- 
ment. But you ... if your leg is amputated, you still would 
live. Live. Take the operation, and Jive.’ 

“So I decided, and I said, ‘Bring the doctor.’ ~ a 
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Anew breed of owners: Car Dealer Schott, Shipbuilder Steinbren 
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A Called Strike Looms 





ot so long ago, baseball was always | from its pesky new competitor, the Unit- 


played on real grass in the open 
air, and a strike was something a 
batter had three of before he was out. But 
at the artificial-turfed, fiber-glass-roofed 


Metrodome in Minneapolis, the site of | 


this year’s Major League All-Star game, 
the talk last week was about a different 
sort of strike. The outcome of the contest. 
a dull 6-1 romp by the National League, 
was overshadowed by the previous day’s 
announcement that the players intend to 
walk off the diamonds on Aug. 6 unless 
they can resolve their differences with 
club owners over salaries and pension 
benefits, At issue is the owners’ conten- 
tion that the business of baseball, despite 
the continuing popularity of the national 
pastime, has become a big-league money 
loser 

Baseball faces the same problems that 
have tormented most professional team 
sports in recent years: surging players’ sal- 
aries, contract hassles, shaky finances, 
sudden ownership changes and height- 
ened economic competition between 
clubs and leagues. Only about seven of the 
| 21 teams in the National Hockey League 
are making money. The National Basket- 
ball Association has bounced back from 
its huge losses of the early 1980s, but eight 
of the league’s 23 teams are still in the red. 
Even the mighty National Football 
League has been under a bit of pressure 








ed States Football League. Concludes 
Paul Mooney, president of the Boston 
Bruins hockey team: “Sports teams, by 
and large, are not bonanzas.” 

Babe Ruth, who made $80,000 a year 
in his prime, would be stunned by what 
baseball players earn today. Since 1976 
the average salary in the major leagues 
has jumped from $44,000 to $360,000 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED estimates that at 





A concerned Ueberroth at the All-Star game 








The commissioner's goal: save the season. 
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Baseball’s labor rhubarb spotlights the financial woes of pro sports 


least 36 players will make $1 million or 
more this year. Mike Schmidt, the Phila- 
delphia Phillies’ slugging first baseman, 
tops the list with $2.13 million. Salaries in 
other sports are also reaching the strato- 
sphere. Doug Flutie, the quarterback for 
the New Jersey Generals of the U.S.EL.. 
has a five-year contract reported to be 


| worth $7 million. Basketball experts ex- 


pect that the New York Knicks will pay 
Center Patrick Ewing, this year’s No. | 
draft choice in the N.B.A., at least $1.2 
million a year 

Baseball owners say that player sala- 
ries are pushing the sport to the brink of 
financial ruin. By their tabulation, the 26 
major-league teams lost $43 million in 
1984 and could have a deficit of about 
$100 million in 1988. Nonsense, say the 
players, who accuse owners of using legal 
but oddball accounting methods to create 
paper losses. New owners, in particular, 
mark down profits for tax purposes by 
taking depreciation allowances that are 
supposed to account for the declining val- | 
ue of their players. In addition, the clubs 
often count long-term deferred compen- 
sation to players as a current expense 
George Steinbrenner, owner of the New 
York Yankees, admits that only a small 
portion of his team’s $9 million 1984 defi- 
cit was an actual cash loss. 

The controversy over baseball's fi- 
nances led Commissioner Peter Ueber- 
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roth to persuade owners to open 
up their books in April to outside 
scrutiny. In addition, the teams 
hired George Sorter, a New York 
University accounting professor, 
to review their figures. Sorter con- 
cluded that the owners had some- 
what overstated their losses, part- 
ly because the depreciation 
charges, he said, are not true op- 
erating expenses. As a result, 
Sorter put baseball’s loss last year 
at $27 million, rather than the $43 
million claimed by the clubs. Still, 
he said, “There’s no 

question that baseball “ 
is a losing industry.” 

Meanwhile, the 
players recruited an 
expert of their own: 
Roger Noll, a Stan- 
ford economics pro- 
fessor. In a report is- 
sued last week, Noll 
asserted that baseball 
as a whole is profit- 
able, though he did 
not give a precise fig- 
ure. “There’s a hell of 
a lot of money in base- 
ball, plenty for everybody,” he said. Noll 
pointed out that baseball profits are often 
buried in the books of other businesses 
controlled by the owners. For example, 
fans of the St. Louis Cardinals, owned by 
Anheuser-Busch, paid $2.5 million last 
year at concessions and for parking at the 
team’s games. Yet only $21,000 of this 
revenue shows up in the Cardinals’ profit- 
loss statement. The rest went to the Civic 
Center Corp., which also happens to be 
owned by Anheuser-Busch. Noll conced- 
ed that teams in Seattle, San Francisco, 
Oakland, Cleveland and Pittsburgh are in 
serious financial trouble. 

Owners want to impose a cap on sala- 
ries similar to one adopted by the N.B.A. 
in 1983. The basketball players, recogniz- 
ing that their teams were in financial dan- 
ger, agreed that the league’s payroll 
should be limited to 53% of its revenues. 
The average baseball team now spends 
47% on salaries for players and coaches, 
up from 26% in 1976, and the owners 
would like to keep that figure from rising. 
Another issue is the current agreement 
that the teams will put one-third of their 
television revenues into the players’ pen- 
sion fund. Because ofa 
new television con- 
tract, the annual pen- 
sion contribution is 
supposed to jump 
from $15.5 million to 
$60 million, and the 
owners say they 
cannot afford it. 

The turning 








point for base- 
| ball came in 
1975, when an 


arbitrator struck 
down the = major 
leagues’ reserve 
clause, which barred 





Usher remains optimistic 





Playing for millions: the Generals’ Flutie, 
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players from jumping from team 
to team. That decision sparked 
free-agent bidding wars and 
spawned a new class of free- 
spending owners who would pay 
any price to win. Long gone are 
the days of baseball executives 
such as Branch Rickey of the 
Cardinals and the Brooklyn 
Dodgers and Connie Mack of the 
Philadelphia Athletics, who kept 
close watch on payrolls and expected to 
make a profit. Calvin Griffith, who sold 
the Minnesota Twins in 1984, was per- 
haps the last owner for whom baseball 
was a livelihood rather than a hobby or an 
investment. 

The new owners are a breed apart. 
Marge Schott, whose wealth is built on a 
big Cincinnati Buick dealership and other 
businesses inherited from her husband, 
bought the Cincinnati Reds last year. 
Tom Monaghan, owner of the Domino's 
Pizza chain, purchased the Detroit Tigers 
in late 1983 and cheered them on to a 
1984 World Series victory. The Yankees’ 
Steinbrenner is a flamboyant tycoon who 



















The L.A. Express of the U.S.F.L. has fe 


made his fortune in shipbuilding, but he | 


bristles at the charge that he is just having 
a good time. “I’m not in baseball for fun 
or ego,” he says. “This is a business and I 
operate it like one.” 

Unlike major league baseball, the 
N.FL. has kept its teams financially 
sound by adopting a share-the-wealth 
strategy. The teams split all the league’s 
gate receipts and television income. That 
discourages clubs from trying to outbid 
one another for players because any 














, the Phillies’ Schmidt and the Knicks’ Ewing 


= added revenues that a new star 

§ generated would have to be 

» Shared. “The N.EFL. is the na- 
tion’s healthiest sporting enter- 
prise,” brags Commissioner Pete 
Rozelle. Its profits amounted to 
$77 million last year. 

The US.FL., which was 
formed in 1983 on the novel 
premise that action-starved grid- 
iron fans would flock to see foot- 
ball in spring and summer, 
attempted to upset that arrange- 
ment. Led by New York Devel- 
oper Donald Trump and other 
multimillionaires, the new league 
initially tossed around seven-fig- 
ure salaries to lure players away 
from the N.FL. As a result, the 

average N.FL. salary has risen 58%, to 
$163,000, in the past two years. The 
N.F.L. Management Council warns that 
if paychecks keep rising at the present 
pace, the league could lose $87 million 
in 1986. 

The U.S.FL., however, may not sur- 
vive that long. Pounded by poor atten- 
dance and low TV ratings, the league has 
lost more than $150 million in three years, 
and the number of teams has dwindled 
from 18 to an expected twelve next season. 
The league hopes to stir fan interest by 
playing in the fall next year. Says U.S.FL. 
Commissioner Harry Usher: “Those pre- 
paring our obituary are a bit premature.” 


erhaps the most quixotic quest ofall 

is the faltering effort to establish 

soccer as a popular American 
sport. The Major Indoor Soccer League is 
still limping along with twelve teams, but 
the North American Soccer League, 
which played outdoors, disbanded this 
year. Even so, Peter Bridgwater, majority 
owner of the N.A.S.L.’s San Jose Earth- 
quakes, is keeping his club together and 
hopes that a new league will start up. Ex- 
plains Earthquakes Executive Fred Guz- 
man: “It’sa civic matter, like popping fora 
modern art museum. I mean, what's the 
satisfaction of owning a string of coin-op- 
erated Laundromats?” 

True enough, but it is difficult for an in- 
dustry to exist when some of the owners are 
in it for fun and games and do not worry 
too much about making a profit. Admits 

Corey Busch, executive vice president 
of the ailing San Francisco Giants: 
“There’s a_ breaking 
point coming. Baseball 
has to be run more 






w fans 





The danger is 
that the executive 
boys of summer, 
with their checkbook 
recruiting and creative 
accounting, will make 
it impossible for pro- 
fessional sports 
operate in the black. 
—By Charles P. Alexander. 
* Reported by Thomas 
° McCarroll/New York, with 
other bureaus 
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Faint Cheers for Europe’s Recovery 








TIME’s board sees growth ahead but worries about unemployment 


F° the past three years, Western Eu- 
rope has been the slowpoke of the 
world economy, lagging well behind the 
U.S. and Asia. Now Europe is achieving 
the kind of steady growth that demon- 


strates a welcome, if belated, capacity to | 


respond to international competition. 
During the past twelve months, Europe 
has pushed ahead at close to an average 
3% annual rate, while the U.S. has ex- 
panded at only 2%. The European up- 
swing, moreover, is expected to last an- 
other twelve months or so, fueled by a 
backlog in export orders, healthy profits 
in many industries and a rise in consumer 
spending. 

All that good news, however, is 
prompting only faint cheers from Euro- 
peans. Reason: it is a strange, jobless 
prosperity that so far has made no signifi- 
cant dent in Europe’s record 19 million 
unemployed. It is also a lopsided recov- 
ery, still heavily dependent on exports, 
especially to the U.S., and therefore rely- 
ing on a strong dollar and good American 
growth. 

That was the bittersweet assessment 
of TIME’s European Board of Economists 
at its meeting in the Swiss banking center 
of Zurich. Hans Mast, a University of Zu- 
rich lecturer and executive vice president 
of Crédit Suisse, pointed to Western Eu- 
rope’s estimated trade surplus of $25 bil- 
lion this year, compared with $10 billion 
a year ago, as evidence that an export 
boom is propelling most of the growth. 
Western Europe this year is expected to 


| have a surplus of $30 billion in trade with 


the US. 

The trade situation, though, could be 
affected by instability in foreign ex- 
change markets and shifting currency 
values. A readjustment of currencies 
within the European Monetary System, 
which is made up of Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Ireland, Italy, Luxem- 
the Netherlands 




















and West Germany, took place last 
weekend. The Italian lira was devalued 
by 6%, while other currencies were re- 
valued 2%. The Italian currency came 
under heavy speculative pressure on Fri- 
day, with its value going from 1,870 lire 
to the dollar to 2,200 in a few hours be- 
fore the Bank of Italy stepped in and 
ordered a halt to trading. 

Plenty of good economic statistics can 
be seen in Europe. A decline in overall in- 
terest rates and rising profits have 
brought an increase in industrial invest- 
ment, notably in West Germany and, toa 
lesser extent, France. Inflation is hover- 
ing around 4.5% annually in most Euro- 
pean countries, a major improvement 
over the 10% or more rates of just three 
years ago. The news on unemployment, 
though, is much less encouraging. The 
TIME board foresaw over the next year a 
decrease in the jobless rate from the pres- 
ent 11% of the work force to only 10.8%. 

Assuming that the U.S. economy re- 
mains on course, the board gave encour- 
aging forecasts for the European Commu- 
nity’s major economies and Scandinavia: 


WEST GERMANY. For Herbert Giersch, 
the economy looks “quite satisfactory,” 
especially when compared with the reces- 
sion year of 1982, when the conservative 
government of Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
came to power. Growth this year is loping 
along at about 2.5% and should reach 3% 
in 1986. That's a considerable improve- 
ment over three years ago, when 
GNP declined 1%. Inflation is 
down in the same period, from 
4.6% to 2%. 

The upswing, however, has 
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its darker side, Giersch notes. West Ge 
many currently depends on exports for a 
most all its growth. Agriculture, constru: 
tion and even domestic car sales are sti 
weak. Above all, the 9% unemployme! 
| Tate shows no signs of declining, despit 
government measures to encourage ten 
porary foreign workers to return hom: 
early-retirement schemes and vocationa 
training programs. For Giersch, the roc 
cause of the problem is an excessively rig 
id labor system that discourages worke1 
from accepting job or salary changes. Pre 
posals to alter this situation, he adds, mee 
resistance from both unions and govern 
ment. Said Giersch: “Flexibility is polem 
ically denounced as Americanization or | 
return to 19th century capitalism with th 
ugly face of exploitation.” 


FRANCE. Jean-Marie Chevalier sees n 
safe way to improve much on his coun 
try’s present, relatively slow 1.1% annua 
growth rate. Like Giersch, he believes the 
remedy lies in reforms aimed at bringins 
about more flexibility in wages, more in: 
centives for entrepreneurs and mor 
worker retraining. Chevalier was en. 
couraged by his government’s gradua 
progress in ending France’s trade defici 
and reducing its budget deficit. The cos! 
of servicing the nation’s foreign debt 
has stopped an upward climb, although 
it now stands at $11 billion a year. Pro- 
Ctivity in 1984 rose by a strong 5%. Indus- 
trial investment is good, partly in re- 
sponse to higher corporate profits. Infla- 
tion has dropped to 5.7% annually this 
year, and is expected to decline to 5.2% in 
1986. Even with that improvement, 
France’s inflation is still about three 
percentage points higher than that of 
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Inasmuch as the dollar had remained 
unusually strong for four years, its drop was 
a belated blessing to many. American ex- 
porters applauded the change since it 
should lower the price of their goods abroad 
and make imports more expensive. That 
would help arrest the growth of the trade 
deficit, which is heading toward $150 bil- 
lion this year. Says Harvey Bale, an assis- 
tant U.S. trade representative: ‘‘This 
adjustment is welcome. The dollar was way 
out of line.” 

The downward drift in part reflects di- 
minished confidence in the U.S. economy. 
Some currency traders have dumped dol- 
lars because they believe the recovery is 
coming to an end. The concern was re- 
inforced last week when new Commerce 
Department figures showed that the econo- 
my in the second quarter grew at a 1.7% an- 





nual rate. That was well below the earlier estimate of 3.1%. 
Foreign-exchange traders were also responding last week 


to congressional testimony by Federal Reserve Board Chair- 








Volcker eyes the dollar 
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man Paul Volcker. He announced that Fed policy will continue 
to be “accommodative,” allowing the money supply to grow. 
That could translate, traders calculated, into still lower interest 
rates, which would make it less attractive for foreign investors to 
hold dollars. Volcker insists, though, that he is “not interested in 
jumping on a decline of the dollar and pushing it lower.” He 
maintains that the answer to the problem of the overvalued dol- 
lar isa reduction in the budget deficit. As Volcker pointed out, a 


drop in the dollar is dangerous because the 
US. depends on the inflow of foreign capital 
to finance the deficit. 

Is the dollar about to collapse? No con- 
sensus exists among experts. Trade Official 
Bale does not anticipate a crash, but Rim- 
mer de Vries, chief international economist 
of New York’s Morgan Guaranty Trust, is 
less sanguine. Says he: “If there is loose 
monetary policy and no budget compro- 
mise, confidence in the dollar would be de- 
stroyed.” Other economists envision a slow- 
er but inexorable fall. Stephen Marris, a 
senior fellow at the Institute for Interna- 
tional Economics, warns of a deep decline 
in the dollar’s value extending over two to 
four years. As a sign that the dollar's slide 
will probably not turn into a free fall, the 
American currency’s value strengthened at 
week’s end. 


_— 
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A Delicate Dollar Balance 


j f world financiers ever wanted to stay awake nights worry- 
ing in the past two years, they could always lie abed won- 
dering about a sudden crash of the dollar that might lead to 
international economic chaos. That grim scenario came a bit 
closer to reality last week as the U.S. currency skidded to its 
lowest level in a year. From a peak reached in late February, 
the value of the dollar has declined an average of 14% 
against major currencies and 24% against the British pound. 
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its major trading partner, West Germany, | some 30% ahead of last year’s figures, 


French unemployment, which affects 
10% of the work force, isa greater problem 
than West Germany’s, according to Che- 
valier, because the percentage of jobless 
youth is significantly higher. He forecasts 
that unemployment will increase to 11% 
next year. That is bad news for President 
Frangois Mitterrand’s government, which 
faces a national election in 1986, 


BRITAIN. Despite relatively high interest 
rates, the British economy is showing 
some symptoms of a boom, according to 
Samuel Brittan. Not counting North Sea 
oil operations, profits have nearly doubled 
in the past four years. That is due in part 
to increased investment. The British 
economist foresees growth this year 
reaching 3.5%, but attributes a full per- 
cent of it to a temporary boost from the 
ending of the miners’ strike. He expects 
the expansion to taper off to 2.25% next 
year. Brittan noted that the slowdown in 
the U.S. has not seriously affected West 
European growth so far because it has 
limited American output but not demand 
for products supplied by the rest of 
the world. 





ITALY. Guido Carli, who was not pres- 
ent in Zurich but sent his analysis earli- 
er, found that signs of greater political 
stability in his country are outweighed 
by the government's failure to move 
forcefully against a staggering budget 
deficit. At 13% of GNP, it is the largest 
of any of the major industrialized na- 
tions. The deficit currently is racing 
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Carli reported, while the trade deficit in 
1985 will probably be $5.8 billion, dou- 
ble last year’s rate. Under pressure from 
these deficits, the money supply is ex- 
panding above the official targets, and 
inflation, forecast to reach 8.7% by year’s 
end, is two percentage points ahead of the 
government's goal. To achieve the official 
fiscal targets, the budget deficit will have 
to be cut by about 10% in the second half 
of the year. Asked Carli: “Is this feasible? 
I doubt it.” 

This situation presents the Italian 
government with a dilemma. The obvious 
anti-inflation weapon is higher interest 
rates. Yet more costly credit would slow 
down investment and the much needed 
modernization of Italian industry. Invest- 
ment has boosted productivity and thus 
helped provide the basis for this year’s 
2.1% growth forecast. 


SCANDINAVIA. Of the four northern 
countries, Nils Lundgren reports, two are 
doing well: Finland and Norway. The 
Norwegians are benefiting from the earn- 
ings on North Sea oil. Finland’s 2% annu- 
al growth this year, half a percentage 
point above the average for Scandinavia, 
is the result of a government policy that 
limited the state’s role in the economy, 
held down public spending and encour- 
aged the growth of highly competitive ex- 
port industries. 

Sweden and Denmark, on the other 
hand, are still grappling with problems 
generated by a period of overly rapid gov- 


ernment spending, leading to huge budget 





deficits, which amount to about 3% of 
GNP in both countries. Government out- 
lays have helped Sweden hold unemploy- 
ment to 3.7%, but the public debt is rising 
swiftly and now stands at more than 20% 
of GNP. Denmark, like the rest of Western 
Europe, resignedly accepts unemploy- 
ment of around 9%. 





Throughout the session, the board 
members returned to Europe's baffling 
unemployment dilemma. There was gen- 
eral agreement that joblessness, especially 
among the youth, posed a latent political 
problem, but earlier concerns of great so- 
cial unrest have proved unfounded. In the 
longer run, Herbert Giersch and Jean- 
Marie Chevalier fear, young people alien- 
ated from the socioeconomic system 
might become easy recruits for some po- 
litical extremist leader. In addition, board 
members deplored evidence that Europe 
was becoming resigned to unemployment, 
accepting a society divided between 
those with jobs and those without. Lund- 
gren called this “a permanent lumpen 
proletariat.” 

In the end, said Hans Mast, the an- 
swer may lie with demographics. The 
European baby boom of the 1950s and 
60s was followed by a baby bust in the 
early ‘70s. This means fewer young people 
will be searching for jobs at the end of the 
decade. All well and good, but what can 
Europe do for the millions currently un- 
employed, many of whom have never 
held a steady job? There is a real danger 
that they will become Europe’s new lost 
generation. —By Frederick Painton 
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Record Red Ink at BankAmerica 


The troubles of financial giant 
BankAmerica were hardly a secret. A 
red tide of loan losses has swelled over 
the past four years, and Chairman Sam- 
uel Armacost last month forecast little 
or no profit for the second quarter. Still, 
the financial community was stunned 
when BankAmerica last week an- 
nounced a net loss of $338 million for 
that period. It was the second-worst 
quarterly deficit in U.S. banking history 
(after Continental Illinois’ $1.1 billion 
loss in the second quarter of 1984). 

As recently as 1979, California’s BankAmerica was the 
world’s largest and most profitable financial company, but it has 
since slipped behind New York’s Citicorp, mainly as a result of 
losses from loans not repaid by developing countries and by such 
troubled industries as agriculture, real estate and shipping. 

BankAmerica’s huge losses make other financial institutions 
nervous, in part because of the company’s size. Several major 
banks are worried about their own shaky loans and about what 
may be a tough new attitude among federal bank regulators. 
While BankAmerica wrote off $382 million in bad loans in the 
second quarter, more of its troubles resulted from regulatory 
pressure to increase its loan-loss reserve by $527 million. 


Troubles for Armacost 


UNIONS 
Mama Knows Best 


The 1.3 million-member United Food and Commercial 
Workers union trusts that the American public will listen to 
Mama. In an effort to communicate with the public about issues 
that affect labor, the organization has hired Actress Vicki Law- 
rence. She will portray the irascible, aggressively cracker- 
brained character Mama, whom she played first on the Carol 
Burnett Show and later on her own sitcom Mama's Family, ina 
series of light but straight-talking television commercials on 
themes such as union organizing, foreign takeovers and brand 
boycotts. Lawrence, a Reagan Republican, signed a one-year, 
$150,000 contract with the anti-Reagan union. “This is not 
Democratic or Republican,” says Lawrence, “It’s American.” 

U.F.C.W, President William 
Wynn says that the ads mark the first 
time that a union has used a televi- 
sion character to help sell its views. 
Frustrated by his organization’s in- 
ability to reach the public, Wynn 
thought that the humorous character 
of Mama would attract the right au- 
dience and be able to simplify com- 
plex issues. “We're going to go where 
the public is,” says Wynn, “and that’s 
in front of the television set. Every- 
one can relate to Mama.” 





Lawrence as Mama 


Two Healthy Get-Togethers 


The health-care industry is bubbling with billion-dollar 
mergers. American Hospital Supply, the nation’s largest distrib- 
utor of hospital supplies, agreed last week to merge with Baxter 
Travenol Laboratories, the third-biggest hospital-supply compa- 
ny, in a deal valued at $3.8 billion. Monsanto has also agreed to 








acquire G.D. Searle for $2.7 billion, giving the chemical giant a 
long-desired place in the pharmaceuticals market. 

The Baxter merger put an end to American Hospital's four- 
month-old plan to combine with the Hospital Corp. of America, 
the nation’s largest for-profit hospital chain. Baxter Travenol’s 
$51-a-share offer, $15 more than HCA’s previous bid, was 
grudgingly accepted by the American Hospital board only after 
irate stockholders, led by Financier Carl Icahn, threatened to 
throw out the board of directors. 

In buying Searle, which produces prescription drugs as well as 
NutraSweet, a brand name for aspartame, Monsanto is acquiring 
a drug-distribution network, sales force and research-and-devel- 
opment operation. Part of Searle’s appeal is its expertise in bio- 
technology, a field Monsanto has already begun to explore. 


TECHNOLOGY 
Encyclopedia on a Disk 


In the beginning, there was the book. Now there is the 
compact disk. Grolier, a Connecticut-based publisher of ency- 
clopedias and other educational materials, last week announced 
it would begin marketing a compact-disk version of its Academic 
American Encyclopedia in October. The CD encyclopedia, print- 
ed on a shiny platter 4.72 in. in diameter, will contain all 
the information in Grolier’s 21-volume, 9 million-word printed 
encyclopedia. 

The disk encyclopedia (suggested retail price: $199) 
works On personal computers like the IBM PC once they are 
equipped with a special compact-disk drive. This spins the 
CD platter and translates the digital information into words 
with a laser beam. The first such hookups, due out this fall, 
will cost about $2,000. They are manufactured by Hitachi, Sony 
and other companies. 

The possibilities of storing vast amounts of information on 
disks are almost limitless. A single disk could hold the contents 
of 540 copies of the King James Bible. Grolier’s next project: a 
disk that will hold an unabridged dictionary and a thesaurus. 


Cutting It Too Close 


All fashion is imitative, but apparently Yves Saint Laurent, 
the doyen of French couturiers, took that principle a little too far. 
In a decision that caused a furor in the world of high fashion, a 
Paris civil court recently ruled that Saint Laurent had in effect 
plagiarized an outfit created by a rival designer, and fined the 
master some $11,000. The case represents the first time in any- 
one’s memory that one member of the French Couturier Federa- 
tion has sued another. 

In 1979 a designer named Benoit Bartherotte saw a Saint 
Laurent model sashaying down the 
runway in a design called Toreador. 
It was, thought Bartherotte, an exact 
copy of an outfit that he had created 
for his own company, Jacques Este- 
rel. Bartherotte sued in criminal 
court, but the charges were dismissed 
two years ago. 

Bartherotte’s action made him 
an outcast in fashion circles. Fashion 
editors no longer frequent his shows. 
For him, the verdict was a moral vic- 
tory. Saint Laurent is appealing the 
decision, but the designer, who was 
recently awarded the prestigious 
Légion d’'Honneur, seems unruffied 
by the episode. 
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| even managed to shift the 
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The Great Satellite Caper 





Hackers’ arrests point up the growing problem of system security 


t t started innocuously enough: a credit 
card customer in Connecticut opened 
his monthly statement and noticed a 
charge for a piece of electronic equipment 
that he had never purchased. By last week 
that apparent billing error had blossomed 
into a full-fledged hacker scandal and led 
to the arrest of seven New Jersey teen- 
agers who were charged with conspiracy 
and using their home computers and tele- 
phone hookups to commit computer theft. 

According to police, who confiscated 
$30,000 worth of computer equipment 
and hundreds of floppy disks, the youths 
had exchanged stolen credit card num- 
bers, bypassed long-dis- 
tance telephone fees, trad- 
ed supposedly secret phone 
numbers (including those 
of top Pentagon officials) 
and published instructions 
on how to construct a letter 
bomb. But most remark- 
able of all, the first reports 
said, the youngsters had 


orbit of one or more com- 
munications satellites. 
That feat, the New York 
Post decided, was worth a 
front-page headline: WHIZ 
KIDS ZAP U.S. SATELLITES. 

It was the latest real- 
life version of the hit movie 
WarGames, in which an 
ingenious teenager pene- 
trates a sensitive military 
computer system and near- 
ly sets off World War IIT 
Two years ago, for in- 
stance, the story was re-en- 
acted by the so-called 414 
Gang, a group of Milwaukee-area youths 
who used their machines to break into 
dozens of computers across the U.S. 

The New Jersey episode assumed he- 
roic proportions when Middlesex County 
Prosecutor Alan Rockoff reported that 
the youths, in addition to carrying on oth- 
er mischief, had been “changing the posi- 
tions of satellites up in the blue heavens.” 
That achievement, if true, could have dis- 
rupted telephone and telex communica- 
tions on two continents. Officials from 
AT&T and Comsat hastily denied that 
anything of the sort had taken place. In 
fact, the computers that control the move- 
ment of their satellites cannot be reached 
by public phone lines. By week’s end the 
prosecutor's office was quietly backing 
away from its most startling assertion, 
but to most Americans, the satellite caper 
remained real, a dramatic reminder that 
for a bright youngster steeped in the se- 
cret arts of the computer age, anything is 





possible. Says Steven Levy, author of 








Hackers: “Its an immensely seductive 
myth, that a kid with a little computer can 
bring a powerful institution to its knees.” 
Last spring postal authorities traced 
the Connecticut credit card purchase and 
a string of other fraudulent transactions to 
a post-office box in South Plainfield, N_J. 
Someone was using the box to take deliv- 
ery of stereo and radar-detection equip- 
ment ordered through a computerized 
mail-order catalog. The trail led to a 
young New Jersey enthusiast who used 
the alias “New Jersey Hack Sack” and 
communicated regularly with other com- 
puter owners over a loosely organized net- 





Detective Green displays equipment confiscated from New Jersey teenagers 


work of electronic bulletin boards. A com- 
puter search of the contents of those 
boards by Detective George Green and 
Patrolman Michael Grennier, who is 
something of a hacker himself, yielded a 
flood of gossip, advice, tall tales and hard 
information, including excerpts from an 
AT&T satellite manual, dozens of secret 
telephone numbers and lists of stolen 
credit card numbers. 

The odd mix was not unique to the 
suspect bulletin boards. Explains Donn 
Parker, a computer-crime expert at SRI 
International in Menlo Park, Calif: 
“Hacking is a meritocracy. You rise in the 
culture depending on the information you 
can supply to other hackers. It’s like trad- 
ing bubble gum cards.” 

Some of the information posted by the 
New Jersey hackers may have been 
gleaned by cracking supposedly secure 
systems. Other data, like the access num- 
bers of remote computers, were probably 
gathered automatically by so-called de- 


mon dialers, programs that search the 
phone system for on-line computers by di- 
aling, in sequence, every phone number 
within an area code. “In some cases pene- 
trating computer systems is extremely dif- 
ficult and takes a great deal of skill and 
knowledge,” says Parker. “In others it’s as 
simple as dialing into a bulletin board and 
finding the passwords that other kids 
have left.” And sometimes it is even sim- 
pler than that. Two of the New Jersey 
youths admitted that at least one of the 
credit card numbers they used had come 
not from a computer but from a slip of 
carbon paper retrieved from a trash can. 
No matter how mundane, the actions 





of the New Jersey hackers have again fo- 
cused national attention on a real and 
growing problem: how to safeguard the 
information that is stored inside comput- 
ers. Americans now carry 
more than 600 million 
credit and charge cards, 
many of them allowing at 
least partial access to a 
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$400 billion every day. 
Corporate data banks hold 


business plans worth un- 
told billions more. 

Alerted to the threat 
by earlier break-ins, corpo- 
rations and government 
agencies have been moving 
to shore up their systems. 
Many have issued multiple 
layers of password protec- 
tion, imposing strict disci- 
pline on the secrecy of 
passwords and requiring 
users to change theirs fre- 
quently. Others have in- 
stalled scrambling devices 
that encode sensitive data 
before they are sent over 
the wires. Audit trails make crime detec- 
tion easier by keeping a permanent record 
of who did what within a system. Dial- 
back services help keep out unauthorized 
users by recording each caller's ID num- 
ber, disconnecting the call and then re- 
dialing only that telephone number au- 
thorized by the holder of the ID. 

All told, U.S. business spent $600 mil- 
lion last year on security equipment and 
software. By 1993, according to Datapro 
Research, security expenditures could ex- 
ceed $2 billion annually. In addition to 
the cost, these measures tend to make the 
systems harder to use, or less “friendly,” 
in the jargon of the trade. But computer 
operators who like to keep their systems 
casual may be courting trouble. Says 
SRI’s Parker: “These are such reasonable, 
cost-effective steps that managers who 
don’t use them pretty much deserve what 
they get.” —By Philip Elmer-De Witt. 
Reported by Marcia Gauger/New York and 
Stephen Koepp/Los Angeles 
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garden party hosted by the Queen was 
laid on at Buckingham Palace. During 
| Opening ceremonies at Westminster Hall, 
Her Majesty’s Scots Guards bandsmen 
drew in their breath and tootled out Chat- 
tanooga Choo Choo. Barristers at the 
Old Bailey blinked uncertainly at that 
strange foreign phrase, “Have a nice day.” 
And London’s Daily Mail marked the 
occasion by proclaiming, “The loudly 
checked leisure suit and dime-store cigar 
make a welcome return to the city.” Ten 
thousand American lawyers, and nearly as 
many spouses, children and friends, were 
on the town in London, assembled in tax- 
deductible (maybe) pomp and plenitude 
for the 107th meeting of the American 
Bar Association 
Jamming the Savoy, the Ritz and 125 
other London hotels, the crush of coun- 
selors all but took over the city. The 
sober Times pronounced it the 
largest group of one national- 
ity ever “to attend an event, 
other than war, in another 
country.” Londoners and reg- 
ular tourists had to wait in 
line as lawyers festooned in 
white name tags filled restau- 
rants, pubs and tour sites 
| that A.B.A. members had 
booked long in advance. Pop- 
ular West End productions 
such as Cats and Starlight 
Express were sold out, and 
reservations soared at Ray- 
mond’s Revue Bar, a_bur- 
lesque house whose newspaper 
ads promised A.B.A. lawyers 
| “the greatest erotic enter- 
tainment in London.” Tour- 
ism officials estimated that 
the visiting attorneys would 
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Meese, U.S. Ambassador Charles Price, Chief Justice Warren 


On the Town in London 
Big spending and talk of terrorism mark an A.B.A. meeting 


a 


Burger with Thatcher 


| spend $40 million on their six-day visit 


Visitors find they are big 





There was, take your seats please, ac- 
tual convention business as well, and the 
hottest topic of the general sessions was 
international terrorism. In her keynote 
address at Royal Albert Hall, Prime Min- 
ister Margaret Thatcher spoke angrily of 
a newly “fashionable heresy,” that “if you 
feel sufficiently strongly about some par- 
ticular issue, be it nuclear weapons, racial 
discrimination or animal liberation, you 
are entitled to claim superiority to the law 
and are therefore absolved.” Thatcher ar- 
gued that terrorists were increasingly ac- 
tive, in part, because news attention 
encouraged them. The P.M. told the law- 
yers, to repeated applause, that reporters 
should voluntarily refrain from coverage 
that could boost terrorists’ morale. In an 
obvious reference to last month’s televised 
news conferences and interviews with 


news 
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U.S. lawyers ask a bobby for help 


| tion might soon begin discussions with the 





American hostages in Beirut, Thatcher ob- 
served, “We must try to find ways to starve 
the terrorist and the hijacker of the oxygen 
of publicity on which they depend.” 

Two days later, at a news conference 
before addressing a luncheon session at 
Grosvenor House, U.S. Attorney General 
Edwin Meese picked up Thatcher's sug- 
gestion and said the Reagan Administra- 


news media about whether their coverage 
of the hostage crisis was “helpful or hurt- 
ful from the standpoint of getting the cri- 
sis ended in a satisfactory manner.” 
Meese carefully noted that the ability of 
the press to speak freely should be pro- 
tected, but added, “There is an area of | 
mutual good will on the part of the press 
and law enforcement authorities. There 
are areas where the press itself is not only 
willing but anxious to cooperate.” Meese 
suggested the possibility of negotiated 
agreements with the Government “to de- 
lay the release of information which 
would be inimical to the peaceful or rapid 
solution of a particular operation, or 
perhaps temporarily to withhold infor- 
mation or even some interviews” that 
might endanger hostages. News organiza- 
tions have sometimes voluntarily with- 
held such information, but CBS and NBC 
news chiefs were probably expressing the 
majority view in the media when they 
turned down Meese’s proposed formal 
agreement 

The meeting also included 300 
sessions on technical legal topics such | 
as complex transnational litigation and 
judicial education. Some 20 tons of le- 
gal material were printed for the event 
Skeptical reporters saw some lawyers 
pick up attendance forms before meetings | 
began and then depart for leisure activi- 
ties. One delegate, when asked if he 
would attend the sessions, smiled and 
said: “For the sake of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, my answer is yes.” Atten- 
dance at overseas professional meetings 
is only tax deductible if the location 
can be justified and if conven- 
tiongoers actually do work that 
is relevaat to their jobs. “Eng- 
land is the fountainhead of 
American law,” observed Er- 
nest Guy, who heads the 
A.B.A.’s meetings department | 
and who apparently knows 
how to lay proper legal ground- 
work. Still, the A.B.A. was con- 
cerned that the festive and 
well-reported convention could 
lead to criticism of attorneys for 
dodging taxes. Shortly before 
the departure for London, in 
splendid lawyerly fashion, the 
organization asserted to mem- 
bers that it neither affirmed 
nor denied that the conven- 
tion was a_ tax-deductible 
expense By Kenneth M. Pierce. 
Reported by John Wright/London 
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Science 


“Humans to Mars? Why Not?” | 


A rousing call for a joint U.S.-Soviet mission 





ts tallest volcano is three times as high 
as Mount Everest, and its great rift val- 
ley plunges to over four times the depth of 
the Grand Canyon. Global dust storms 
with winds up to 300 m.p.h. sometimes 
obscure its arid surface, which is pocked 
with vast gulches and deltas apparently 
left by ancient rivers. And maybe, just 
maybe, its stones bear fossils of primitive 
creatures that vanished billions of years 
ago with the waters that gave them life. 
Despite the vivid images relayed by 
the Viking landers in the 
mid-1970s, Mars to most 
people remains a planet of 
the imagination, as unlike- 
ly a home for humans as it 
is for diminutive green 
men. To a surprising num- 
ber of prominent scientists 
and politicians, however, it 
| is the next frontier, a new 
world to be tamed and colo- 
nized. Gathering in Wash- 
ington last week for a 
celebration of the tenth an- 
niversary of the Apollo- 
Soyuz space linkup were 
such luminaries as Astron- 
omer Carl Sagan, former 
Moonwalker and U.S. Sen- 
ator Harrison Schmitt, As- 
tronaut Sally Ride, Hawaii 
Senator Spark Matsunaga 
and NASA Chief James 
Beggs. They proposed an 
agenda for the future as 
well: a joint U.S.-Soviet manned mission to 
Mars, which could be launched as early as 
2010. In the highlight of the meeting, 
sponsored by the Planetary Society and 
the American Institute of Aeronautics 
and Astronautics, Cosmonauts Alexei 
Leonov and Valery Kubasov, the Soviet 
linkup veterans, rejoined their Apollo 
counterparts Tom Stafford, Deke Slayton 
and Vance Brand to exchange a few emo- 
tional bear hugs and put in their own 
plug for Mars. “If the decision were tak- 
en,” Leonov said, smiling roguishly, “I 
wouldn't object to doing it again, with the 
same men participating.” 

The hope shared by the spacemen is 
that by working together toward a com- 
mon goal, the two nations might somehow 
put aside their differences. “It’s hard to 
imagine a more dramatic and fitting sym- 
bol on behalf of the human species,” said 
Sagan. “We should embrace not the god of 
war, but the planet named after him.” 

There are more practical reasons for a 
joint mission. Neither nation alone can 
easily afford the éstimated $40 billion 
price tag. And even that figure is conser- 
vative; it assumes the existence of the $10 
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billion orbiting U.S. space station, now 
scheduled for completion around 1992, 
which will be used as a platform to assem- 
ble and launch the Mars-bound rocket 
Technical cooperation might also 


ease the engineering difficulties inherent 
in a lengthy and complex manned voyage 
At its closest point, Mars is 35 million 
miles from earth, or 160 times the dis- 
tance of the moon. A hypothetical round 
trip, including a Mars layover, would take 
two to three years and require a craft that 





Viking views of Martian sunset and soil, inset 





Not satisfied with looking at pictures 


with the requisite fuel, oxygen, solid food 
and other “consumables” might weigh 
500 tons. From ten to 20 shuttle trips 
would be needed just to ferry to the space 
station the pieces that would eventually 
be assembled into a Mars ship 

The stresses on the crew would be un- 
precedented. Marsnauts could be exposed 
to high levels of radiation from cosmic rays 
and unpredictable solar flares. After a long 
stint in zero gravity, the space crews’ mus- 
cles, including their hearts, would weaken, 
and their bones would lose calcium. And it 
may be inevitable that a small group of 
people living together in cramped quarters 
for years would fall prey to loneliness, 





boredom and squabbling. Admitted Sally 
Ride, who shared one of her two space 
flights with six other astronauts in the 
crowded confines of the shuttle: “You'd 
have to be very careful about the people 
you would choose.” 

Undaunted by these challenges, some 
space experts have already begun plan- 
ning the Mars itinerary, devising a variety 


| of baroque flight paths to save on energy 


and thus fuel. One trip, for example, 
would require a roundabout swing past 
Venus, which would lend the craft a gravi- 
tational boost in acceleration. On the voy- 
age, the crew module would constantly 
spin, to provide artificial gravity, and 
would be equipped with an automatic so- 
lar monitoring system and a shielded 
“storm cellar” in the event 
of a solar flare. To give the 
crew emotional solace in 
the blackness of space, the 
interior could be decorated 
with soothing colors like 
fawn beige and periwinkle 
blue 

Once on Mars, crew 
members could extract the 
traces of water that still 
exist in the atmosphere; the 
water could even be broken 
into its constituent oxygen 
(for breathing) and hydro- 
gen (for fuel). Given the 
planet's abundant supply of 
carbon dioxide, greenhouse 
gardening should be possi- 
ble during subsequent, long- 
er stays. 

In fact, some of the ap- | 
parent similarities between 
earth and Mars are what 
makes the Red Planet so 
appealing a place to visit. A study of Mars 
could reveal critical insights about the 
meteorology and seismology of the earth; 
the strata that should be visible in the 
walls of the great rift valley would reveal 
the planet’s geological history, exposed 
and waiting to be read. And the question 
that the Viking landers could not answer 
might be resolved: If the planet is so like 
our own, did life ever evolve there? 
Whether it did or not, Carl Sagan sees an 
opportunity for some provocative scientif- 
ic research on the earth’s sister planet. 
“Life is on one,” he says, “and not the oth- 
er. How come? It is the classic laboratory 
situation, one the experiment, the other 
the control.” 

Even without the rationale of super- 
power cooperation or scientific benefit, the 
delegates agreed, human beings will even- 
tually land on Mars, driven by nothing less 
than good old-fashioned nosiness. “We 
will never be satisfied with data streams 
and pictures from some distant planet,” 
said Schmitt. “We want to be there.” Con- 
cluded James Beggs: “Humans to Mars? 
Why not?” —B8y Natalie Angier. Reported by 
Jay Branegan/Washington 
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PG Thrills in the Land of Legend 





t is a wondrous bestiary tended by 

young Taran and his winsome would- 
be princess Eilonwy. The menagerie in- 
cludes Hen Wen, the clairvoyant pig, 
whose bottom is rounder and wigglier 
than Madonna's; Gurgi, whose species is 
unknown, but who is definitely cute, cud- 
dly and comical; the Fairfolk, minuscule 
| fairy creatures who come and go in clouds 
of Disneydust; and the three witches, who 
are more funny than frightening. Leading 
| the forces of evil is the Horned King. His 
body is skeletal, his voice sepulchral, and 
his eyes glow red like coals. His aide-de- 
| camp is a little green horror known ap- 
propriately as Creeper, and his castle is 
guarded by two pterodactyl-like birds, 
flapping, screeching, ever ready to swoop 
down and carry off the better elements 
populating this mythical kingdom. Even- 
tually, the evil monarch and his minions 
find out from our friends where the long- 
hidden black cauldron lies and set loose 
upon the world the dreadful army of the 
dead it contains. “But Daddy,” a million 
tiny voices will ask, “is it going to come 
out all right?” 

To that inevitable query, there are 
two plausible responses. One is “Of 
course, this is a Disney picture.” The oth- 
er is “Shut up.” Shut up and marvel anew 
at the wonders of Disney animation. It 
used to be that serious people objected to 
the strange, destabilizing jumble of mo- 
tives and styles that so rapidly alternate in 
the typical animated feature from the stu- 
dio. Always trying to have it both ways, 
they said, blending the humorous and the 
horrific, the benign and the baleful. 
Scared the grown-ups and muddled the 
moppets. Or was it the other way around? 
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Anyway, it was thought to be less than 


THE BLACK CAULDRON Directed by Ted Berman and Richard Rich 


ideal, aesthetically speaking. Distressing- 
ly popular too. 

Time to put all that behind us. The 
Black Cauldron, based on the Chronicles 
of Prydain series of books by Lloyd Alex- 
ander, is the 25th full-length “cartoon” 
from Disney. That means that by this 
time the only tradition to which it must be 
true is its own—not the folklorists’, not 
the child psychologists’, not the literary 
world’s. And within those terms it is fine, 
and perhaps more ambitiously so than 
any other recent work from the studio. 
This is the first Disney cartoon feature to 
receive an admonitory PG rating; more 
important, it is the first to be entirely the 
work of the new generation of artists who 
have taken over from the “Nine Old 
Men” who created the house style almost 
half a century ago. There are a freshness 
and a desire to prove themselves animat- 
ing these animators. 

It is too expensive nowadays to at- 
tempt the miraculously detailed subtlety of 
Pinocchio, which remains the masterpiece 
of the Disney manner. But the new boys 
know how to create wonderful transfor- 


mations in a character's expression with | | 


a deft stroke or two, and they have mas- 
tered the deliciously parodistic plastic- 
ity required by the movements of their 
ever twisting-turning-tumbling creatures. 
Their pastoral scenes still glow with the 
old Disney sweetness, and the ones of fore- 
boding glower with the old relish for the 
grotesque. They satisfy an older viewer's 
nostalgic feeling for his childhood’s de- 
light while fulfilling the younger crowd’s 
need for a kind of magic the movies too 
rarely even try to provide of late. It is never 
too early to learn that animation is still the 
— By Richard Schickel 


Prime Evil 


THE EMERALD FOREST 
Directed by John Boorman 
Screenplay by Rospo Pallenberg 





t is the inevitable encounter in a John 
Boorman film: a man of the world and 
a nature boy face each other through the 
rushing curtain of a waterfall. The man, 
with machine gun poised to fire, repre- 
sents civilization and its discontents; the 
| boy, his bow and arrow taut, seems very 
| much the noble savage painted in jungle 
pastels. In Deliverance, Zardoz, Exorcist 
| Il: The Heretic and Excalibur, Boorman 
set these same elemental antagonists, in- 
tellect and instinct, on a collision course. 
Here, though, he has added a crucial 
twist. Tomme (Charley Boorman) is the 
| man’s son, abducted by a Brazilian Indi- 
an tribe a decade earlier and raised as a 
wild child. For Tomme, his father (Pow- 
ers Boothe) has existed only in the still 
pools of memory; now he is a dream pa- | 
triarch for this young Tarzan of the Id 
However exotic the plot, it seizes on a 
basic parental fear: losing one’s child to 
drugs or suicide or a religious cult or ordi- 
nary adolescent independence. But Boor- 
man, a 52-year-old wild child who com- 
bines lush visual sophistication with the 
oneiric storytelling sense of a Hyde Park 
ranter, will always opt for youth’s reckless 
hurtle into the unknown. In his forest, the 
prime evil is civilized man, and “back to 
nature” is a great leap forward. So the fa- 
ther in this dizzy, rapturous adventure 
picture must allow Tomme to do his own 
thing; indeed, he must destroy the part of 
civilization he has erected in order to let 
his son live a few more years in inno- 
cence. Boorman’s triumph is to reclaim, 
for himself and the viewer, that Edenic 
| state where domestic tragedy takes on 
the sheen of myth, and where art is 
its Own purging adventure: baptism 
by film. —By Richard Corliss 
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Charley Boorman embraces natural beauty 


Where instinct collides with intellect. — | 
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Breaking the Celebrity Barrier — 





he American hero is traditionally a 
loner who risks his life cutting a glory 
path through officiousness and red tape. 
But the past few years have seen a subtle 
reversal. The dull organization man of 


beautiful bureaucrat. Lee Iacocca and the 
executive thoroughbreds trotted out for /n 
Search of Excellence and A Passion for 
Excellence have pulled off a corpo- 
rate takeover of the national imagi- 
nation. Best-seller lists are stacked 
with adventures in management. 
Even prime-time entertainment re- 
flects this trend. Hill Street Blues, for 
example, is basically a series of dra- 
matic lessons in administration. 
Each week, Captain Furillo arrives 
in a three-piece suit to work his in- 
terpersonal magic on office crises 

Not a moment too soon comes 
General Chuck Yeager to re-estab- 
lish old-fashioned standards of hero- 
ism. Yeager does not arrive out of the 
blue yonder. He is the world’s most 
famous aviator, the hillbilly Lindy 
whoshot down 13 German aircraft in 
World War II (five in one day) and 
wenton to become the first man to fly 
faster than the speed of sound and 
live. His legendary career asa test pi- 
lot and hell raiser was sketched in 
Tom Wolfe's The Right Stuff. Played 
by Sam Shepard in the movie, Yeager 
inspired the film’s strongest image: 
the sooty phoenix emerging from the 
desert after bailing out of his burning 
plane. Now 62, the real Yeager stars 
in auto-parts commercials as a per- 
suasive Mr. Fix-It. 

His autobiography should carry 
him effortlessly through the celebrity 
barrier, though it is not likely that 
talk-show hosts will draw the usual 
life-style blather from this tough old 
rooster. The world he describes is an 
arena of endless combat where vic- 
tory means maneuvering behind 
your opponents and “hammering 
‘em.” It happened to Yeager over 
France, when he was flying his P-51 
Mustang and three German fighters 
jumped him. He parachuted, evaded 
capture with the help of the under- 
ground, and not only made it to En- 
gland but got the rules bent to allow 
him back into the air war. 

Yeager’s style is to push planes 
and regulations to the limits of his 
skill and confidence. This means fur- 
ther than anyoneelse. He is frequent- 
ly “cobbing” his engine, flying “balls 
to the wall,” and coming close to “au- 
| gering in.” Asan Air Force test pilot 
on captain’s pay, he took the same 





yesterday's sociology has returned as the | 


YEAGER by General Chuck Yeager and Leo Janos; Bantam; 342 pages; $1 7.95 


| risks as his high-salaried civilian counter- 
parts. He resented those who flew for the 
money and was riled by flyers he felt did 
| not listen to an experienced country boy. 
| Scott Crossfield “just knew it all, which is 
why he ran a Super Sabre through a han- 
| gar.” Neil Armstrong, the first man on the 
moon and “the last guy at Edwards to take 
| any advice froma military pilot,” ignoresa 


Excerpt 


& I know that golden trout have 

the right stuff, and I’ve seen a 
few gals here and there that I'd bet 
had it in spades, but those words 
seem meaningless when used to de- 
scribe a pilot’s attributes. The ques- 
tion annoys me because it implies 
that a guy who has ‘the right stuff 
was born that way. I was born with 
unusually good eyes and coordination 
. .. My nature was to stay cool in tight 
spots. Is that ‘the right stuff? All I 
know is I worked my tail off to learn 
how to fly, and worked hard at it all 
the way. And in the end, the one big 
reason why I was better than average 
as a pilot was because I flew Be 
more than anybody else. 





warning and sticks his aircraft in mud. 
Yeager’s comment on Richard Bong, a for- 
mer fighter ace who died because he ne- 
glected to switch on a fuel pump: “Dick 
wasn’t interested in homework.” 

Yeager’s practical approach to death 
may have its origins in his West Virginia 
childhood. Not long after six-year-old 
Brother Roy accidentally killed his baby 
sister with a shotgun, Yeager’s father sat 
the boys down and said simply, “I want to 
show you how to safely handle firearms.” 
This matter-of-factness fits right in with 
the airman’s cocky stoicism. Violent 
death may be inevitable, but problem 
solving goes on until the moment of 
impact. There is also a sixth sense of 
machinery that Yeager calls his 
“knowledgeable feel,” his love of en- 
gines and valves “and all those me- 
chanical gadgets that make most 
people yawn.” Time and again this 
supersonic Zen led to discovery of 
critical data: a bolt installed upside 
down that caused several fatal 
crashes, a mental flash of a misposi- 
tioned stabilizer that saved his life. 

Yeager’s decision to remain in 
the Air Force for 34 years rather 
than take lucrative civilian jobs paid 
off. There were challenging assign- 
ments in Europe and Asia, and the 
perks were good. He tells of using 
bombers to airlift him and his cro- 
nies to remote hunting and fishing 
grounds, The military also allowed 
him to do what he does best: fly 
fighters. His last combat missions | 
were in Viet Nam, where, he coldly 
notes, he was credited with killing 
50 V.C. on one mission. Yeager sees 
the world through gunsights. He 
takes potshots at astronauts (“little 
more than Spam in the can, throw- 
ing the right switches on instruc- 
tions from the ground”) and Air 
Force equal-opportunity programs | 
(“There never were black pilots or 
white pilots ... only pilots who 
knew how to fly, and pilots who 
didn’t”). 

Throughout this autobiography- 
of-sorts, skillfully shaped by former 
TIME Correspondent Leo Janos 
from interviews and transcripts of 
Government tapes, Yeager strives to 
be himself: an elite member of the 
warrior class. To vary the pace and 
tone, Janos has wisely included 
commentaries and observations by 
friends and Yeager’s wife Glennis. 
All contribute to the conclusion that 
their hero belongs to a breed apart, 
and it is not hard to understand why. 
The myth of transcendence inherent 
in flying separates those who do 
from those who don’t. It is as if 
Yeager and his comrades evolved 
from birds while the earthbound 
dropped from trees to become pris- 
oners of gravity. —ByR.Z. Sheppard | 
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A versatile typewriter can 
help make you a lot more 
productive. 

Just look at what you can do 
if you have a Wheelwriter™ 
‘Typewriter or Quietwriter 
‘Typewriter from IBM. 

Spell Check 


With our Spell Check option, 


the typewriters help proofread 
as you type, so you don’t waste 
time checking for typos and 
misspelled words. 

There’s also an option that 
lets them work as printers for 


compatible personal computers. 


And there’s a 24-character 
display you can order for the 
“Quietwriter” 7 Typewriter and 
“Wheelwriter” 5 Typewriter that 


makes editing and revising easy. 








Quiet 

Imagine having a typewriter 
that doesn’t sound like one. 

A technology that IBM 
developed enables the 
“Quietwriter” 7 Typewriter to 
type quietly. 

This technology also makes it 
easy to type in different 
languages and type styles, and 
to switch from one to another in 
a few seconds right from the 
keyboard. 

If you don’t need carbon 
copies or to type through multi- 
page forms, the “Quietwriter” 7 
‘Typewriter is a good way to quiet 
the noise in your office. 

Easy to use 

With all the things these 
typewriters can do, you'd think 
they ‘d be difficult to type on. 

But IBM engineers spent 
a lot of time making them 
very easy to use. 

And that may be the most 
versatile and productive feature 
of all. 

To place an order or get more 
information, contact an IBM 
Product Center, an Authorized 
IBM Typewriter Dealer or IBM 
Direct 1 800 IBM-2468. 


No matter how 
you look at typing, 
we’re your type. 











Male Call 


BEYOND POWER 
by Marilyn French 
Summit; 640 pages; $19.95 





ife in the prehistoric era, as Marilyn 

French tells it, was apparently much 
like that in a modern Scout camp. Early 
humans fished and frolicked, lived off the 
land and sat around communal fires at 
night talking, singing and indulging in 
sexual banter. Life was generally not 
hard, she says, and peace reigned between 
the sexes and between humans and na- 
ture. This idyllic era, a source of some 
nostalgia for the author, fell victim to the 
most decisive and perfidious event in his- 
tory: the rise of patriarchy. 

Perhaps gathering in cultic groups 
“rather like women meeting in conscious- 
ness-raising groups of the 1960s," men 
groped their way toward an ideology of 
dominance and manipulation. Patriarchy 
took over the world and has distorted hu- 
man culture for more than 5,000 years with 
its obsession with 
power. Male self- 
identity depends on 
the ability to control 
women and nature. 
No dominance, no 
manhood. Parody- 
ing Vince Lombardi 
on football, French 
writes: “In a patriar- 
chal world, power is 
not just the highest 
but the only value.” 
Elsewhere she seems 
to say that slaughter 
is required for male identity: “Killing be- 
came the mark of the truest man, of man- 
| hood itself.” 

Beyond Power is part ideological tract, 
part history of the world according to 
feminism. In a brisk romp through the 
ages, readers learn that an 18th century 
woman playwright, Olympe de Gouges, 
came down firmly on both sides of the 
French Revolution, and that Crystal 
Eastman founded the American Civil 
Liberties Union but got no credit for it. 
No male abuse of females goes unchroni- 
cled, and to give the author her due, the 
long litany, from foot binding to burning 
for witchcraft, has a sobering effect. 
French, an academic who has taught 
English at Harvard, Hofstra and Holy 
Cross, seems incapable of nuance. The 
history of fatherhood, she believes, is the 
history of tyranny, and dialogue is impos- 


THOMAS VICTOR 








Marilyn French 





sible in corporations and other hierarchi- | 
cal institutions. One of the primary aims | 


of military training is to teach young men 
how to hate. 

Every mean-spirited or mistaken ac- 
tion by a male is chalked up as yet another 
manifestation of patriarchy in action: Sta- 
lin’s murder of Polish army officers, the 
deterioration of language, textbooks that 
fail to discuss the debate over clitoral vs. 
vaginal orgasms. 


Along the way, French dispenses 
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reams of disinformation. Middle-class 

women of the 18th century, she writes, got 
| pregnant easily because they were inac- 
| tive. Regarbling an already muddled item 

from Ms. magazine, she says that Presi- 

dent Carter wanted to send female sol- 
| diers into Afghanistan, and that the Af- 
| ghan rebellion occurred partly because of 
the Soviet demand that women be al- 
lowed to read, write and attend village 
meetings. China and the Soviet Union are 
listed as the world leaders in allowing 
women to fulfill themselves. 

French will have no truck with bio- 
logical explanations for male-female dif- 
ferences in attitude and behavior. Even 
the larger size and greater musculature of 
males, an obvious factor in discussing 
male domination of women, is dismissed. 
Size cannot be important, she reasons, 
since young males do not usually beat up 
their smaller fathers. By discounting all 
other factors that might explain why 
males think and act similarly around the 
world, French is left with the patriarchal 
theory. This long-running conspiracy, in- 
sists Beyond Power, is responsible for the 
abuse of the environment, the invention 
of the state and the idea of heaven. Tran- 
| scendence is the name of the male game: 
under patriarchy, men have come to hate 
the corporeal world, including their 
own bodies. 

French is sure that feminism is the 
first opponent of patriarchy that cannot 
be co-opted or assimilated. “Feminism,” 
she writes, “is in a state I call blessed: its 
ends and its means are identical.” How 
feminism will overthrow patriarchy goes 
unexplained, though she believes it re- 
quires the replacement of power with 
pleasure. This is not the narrow, selfish 
pleasure of patriarchy, but “a gratified re- 
sponse to quality” that will somehow blos- 
som into compassion and community. 

The notion that an unacknowledged 
male ideology exists is not a frivolous one. 
Science and politics might be very differ- 
ent if women were more involved in the 
fields. Male thinking runs easily to the lin- 
ear and abstract, and men’s search for con- 
trol does need examination. Beyond Power 
poses as such a work; instead, its 640 pages 
promise a rigorous analysis and deliver a 
series of cartoons. 


Notable 


THE AMATEURS 
by David Halberstam 
Morrow; 221 pages; $14.95 








he author's customary beat is major 

league politics and journalism (The 
Best and the Brightest, The Powers That 
Be), and his usual tone is portentous. But 
in this canny change of pace, David Hal- 
| berstam becomes a miniaturist, examin- 
| ing the claustrophobic world of competi- 
live rowing. 

The Amateurs begins as straightfor- 
ward coverage of the manic scramble for 
a handful of spots on the 1984 U.S. Olym- 
pic rowing team: “It was not a celebrated 








— By John Leo © 








event ... no tickets were sold, and the 
community in which it was held, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, largely ignored it.” Buta 
subtext soon makes itself apparent. With- 
in a few pages the book becomes not 
merely an examination and celebration 
of one of the few 
authentic amateur 
sports. It is also a 
close analysis of ad- 
diction. For these 
rowers are, toa man, 
driven, single-mind- 
ed, type-A combat- 
ants who make bet- 
ler companions on 
the page than they 
could possibly be 
in life. 

What goads 
them? What makes 
former Harvard Oarsman Tiff Wood 
keep training into his 30s? Why does one- 
time Yale Rower John Biglow ignore se- 
vere back pain to continue his training? 
Why is Brad Lewis, a brooding Califor- 
nian, so determined to beat the Ivy Lea- 
guers at their own sport? Certainly it is 
not money, and surely it is not fame. Hal- 
berstam, who took the time to get to know 
the oarsmen in their boats and onshore, 
offers some provocative answers. They 
are not likely to make the sport or the 
sportsmen popular, but they provide valu- 
able insights into the psychology of ama- 
teurs and of athletes in general. 





OUT OF THE BLACKOUT 
by Robert Barnard 
Scribners; 182 pages; $12.95 


e plots a mystery as well as any other 

writer alive, and he never takes the easy 
path of repeating a winning formula. In- 
stead, Robert Barnard has worked his way, 
with freshness and originality, through the 
customary British variations: the stories in- 
volving academic life, the publishing world, 
the news media, 
stately homes, an- 
cient titles, the royal 
family and the down- 
and-out. The only 
consistent elements 
in his novels have 
been precise percep- 
tions and a larkish 
sense of humor. In 
Out of the Blackout, 
Barnard finds unlike- 
ly vitality in one of 
the most overworked 
subgenres: the story 
of an adopted child who sifts through the 
embers of his past in search ofa sense of self, 
only to uncover a murder and undertake a 
kind of revenge. 

The narrative holds its quota of sur- 
prises, but draws its force from the shrewd 
characterizations, which grant Dickensian 
life to what at first seem stock figures. Bar- 
nard, a closet satirist, is at his best when re- 
viling his creations rather than cherishing 
them, and there are villains aplenty to hiss 
at in this oddly affecting tale. tt] 
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fter 13 years of battling over desegre- 

gation, Boston’s school system still 
chafes under federal-court jurisdiction. 
That acrimonious situation headed toward 
a solution this month, when U.S. District 
Court Judge W. Arthur Garrity Jr., 65, 
made known that he would return control 
of the public schools to the city’s 13-mem- 
ber school committee. At the news, a for- 
mer Massachusetts judge commented, “He 
couldn’t be leaving soon enough.” 

Garrity has been resented ever since he 
took over Boston’s notoriously racist sys- 
tem in 1974 to ensure compliance with his 
own edicts for desegregation. When the 
judge ordered thousands of students bused 
across neighborhood lines and created nine 
new school districts, parts of the city erupt- 
ed in riots and demonstrations. The fight- 
ing subsided, but schools deteriorated as 
whites and middle-class blacks fled. Gar- 
rity, an unassuming, private man who 
seemed puzzled by the furor he was creat- 
ing, stuck to his course, issuing more than 
400 desegregation directives so complex 
that some students were carted to a differ- 
ent school every year. Local control and in- 
terest in the schools all but vanished. By 
1981 the system was such a mess that it had 
gone through three superintendents in a 
single year. 

Then things began to improve under 
yet another superintendent, the outspo- 
ken Robert Spillane, 50. From 1981 to 
1985, Spillane reduced incidents of school 
violence by 70%, eliminated a $31 million 
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Almost Free in Boston 
A federal judge will step away from the schools 
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Garrity at ease: back to local control 


budget deficit and raised the majority of 
student-achievement scores to equal or 
exceed the national medians in math and 
English. Garrity, too, seemed to be win- 
ning some converts to his tough policies. 
“He’s the bravest guy in Boston in the 
past 15 years,” says Jerome Winegar, 
headmaster of now thoroughly integrated 
South Boston High School. 












Still, the schools remained in trouble. 
Last year Boston's enrollment had plum- 
meted to 56,000, from 93,000 in 1973. 
Whites account for just 27% of the remain- 
ing students. Illiteracy in high schools 
stands at 20%, the dropout rate at about 
48%. But Garrity, displaying an odd mix- 
ture of public belligerence and personal 
shyness, refused invitations from Superin- 
tendent Spillane to visit the schools. “The 
pathetic part,” says Spillane, “is that it 
seems that he’s almost in fear of discover- 
ing what is really going on.” 

This month Spillane departed for a 
quieter job, running the Fairfax County, 
Va., schools. Garrity has decided that the 
school committee has the “willingness 
and ability” to run a desegregated system. 
But he has set such stringent conditions 
for his withdrawal that one education offi- 
cial described the plans as “Garrity-plus.” 
Among them: a school’s racial mix must 
reflect a district’s population ratios, and 
the percentage of black staff must be 
roughly equivalent to the 23% black pop- 
ulation of the city. 

The judge set a deadline of the end of 
July to accede or propose acceptable mod- 
ifications. The committee met last week 
and decided to ask that a three-year limit 
be put on some of Garrity’s open-ended 
requirements. Overall, the mood in Bos- 
ton is to give the judge what he wants as 
he heads for the door, regain control of 
the schools and then prove that the city 
can run a desegregated, quality system. 
John Lawson, commissioner of education 
for Massachusetts, summed up the feeling 
of good riddance with the terse comment, 
“Boston is at a point where it needs to be 
onitsown.” —By Ezra Bowen. Reported by 
Joelle Attinger/Boston 

































DIED. Heinrich Béll, 67, Nobel-prize- 
winning (1972) West German author 
whose gentle but relentless attacks on tyr- 
anny of all kinds informed the short sto- 
ries, essays and 18 novels that brought 
him acclaim and popularity in the East 
bloc as well as the West and provided un- 
failing moral guideposts for his country- 
men; of complications of arteriosclerosis; 
in Hirtgenwald, West Germany. Brought 
up in a deeply religious Roman Catholic 
family resistant to Nazism, he served six 
years as a Wehrmacht conscript on both 
fronts. He emerged as a pacifist and foe of 
all establishments, governmental, reli- 
gious and bureaucratic, and began writing 
novels of protest against war (The Train 
Was on Time, 1949; Adam, Where Art 
Thou, 1951), then went on to describe and 
deride the materialistic, dehumanizing 
postwar society in such works as Billiards 
at Half-Past Nine (1959), The Clown 
(1963) and Group Portrait with Lady 
(1971). A crusader for the freedom 
of writers everywhere, especially under 





Milestones 


Communism, Béll was considered Ger- 
many’s most influential writer since 
Thomas Mann, and in conscious evoca- 
tion of his predecessor he was often called 
“the conscience of the nation.” 











































DIED. Diego Giacometti, 82, Swiss furniture 
designer and sculptor; of a heart attack; in 
Paris. His early artistic life took its direc- 
tion from his more famous sculptor broth- 
er Alberto, for whom he was collaborator, 
critic and model. In their 40 years togeth- 
er, Diego was responsible for the casting 
and patinating, or surface finishing, of Al- 
berto’s attenuated figures. After his older 
brother's death in 1966, Diego's creative 
talent emerged in a menagerie of whimsi- 
cal animals and birds and in rustic yet 
beautifully proportioned furniture and 
lamps that built his reputation as a master 
in his own right. 








DIED. Leslie C. Arends, 89, staunchly con- 
servative Republican Congressman from 
the farm country of central Illinois for 40 






























years, the past 31 (1943-74) as whip, or 
deputy party leader, of the G.O.P.; in Na- 
ples, Fla. Arends was an unsung but con- 
summate parliamentary tactician who 
could be counted on to hold Republican 
Representatives in line with his enthusi- 
astic party loyalty tempered by good hu- 
mor and unblustering honesty. 





















DIED. Susanne K. Langer, 89, American phi- 
losopher who synthesized the thinking of 
several disciplines into an influential new 
theory of human mentality; in Old Lyme, 
Conn. Her seminal work, Philosophy in a 
New Key (1942), shows how symbol mak- 
ing is the basic function of the human 
mind and rejects the dichotomy between 
thought, as expressed in language, and 
feelings, which require some other sort of 
symbolic portrayal, like art. In Mind: An 
Essay on Human Feeling, her three-vol- 
ume masterwork published between 1967 
and 1982, she conceives of feelings as the 
vital process of the mind and argues that 
“intellect is a high form of feeling.” 
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Due to the overwhelming success of Volkswagen’s Special Lease 
Program, it’s been extended, Until 


D t b August 31,1985, you again have the 
on Uy opportunity to lease* a German- 
engineered Volkswagen. Lease the 
‘@| Cd r versatile Golf for only $120.00 a month. The fun- 
e to-drive Jetta for $132.00. And the spacious 
Quantum Wagon for $191.00 or the luxurious 
Quantum Sedan for $222.00 a month. 


Visit your participating Volkswagen dealer 
today for 


Drive a Volkswagen. :::" 


Tomorrow 
you'll not only have a new 


For as low asisss isis. 
$120.00 a month. @r22232%ccen. 


, 5 J\. Quantum Wagon 
a pn S191.00" © 











RMS OF LEASE: 





*Monthly payment based on manufacturer's suggested retail price for Golf 2-door diesel, Jetta 2-door diesel, | 
| Quantum Wagon and Sedan plus special leasing terms extended by VW Credit, Inc. to qualified individuals. 
| Tax, title, dealer prep and options are extra. 60 month closed-end lease at participating dealers through 8/31/85. 
| No purchase option. No down payee required; Ist month's payment and security deposit required in 

| advance. Security deposit: Golt—$125, Jetta—$150, Quantum Wagon—$200, Quantum Sedan—$2350. Total 
lease payments of $7,200 for Golf, $7,920 for Jetta, $11,460 for Quantum Wagon and $13,320 for Quantum 
Sedan. Mileage over 75,000 miles charged at $.06 per mile. 
©1985 Volkswagen of America [ Seatbelts save lives. | 
















































Star pupil: McAuliffe, top, undergoing a zero-gravity test in Houston 


“It’s the ultimate field | cord High School in New 
trip,”” remarked Sharon Christa Hampshire. To “humanize the 
McAuliffe, who had just been technology of the space age,” 
chosen to be the first teacher | she is planning to bring back a 
to voyage into space. “It’s not | diary for her students (and the 
often that a teacher is at a | rest of the country). “I'm still 
loss for words,” she said after | kind of floating,” says she 
Vice President George Bush | “I don’t know when I'll come 
pronounced her “the teacher | down to earth.” According to 
with the right stuff.” A field of | the schedule, that will be on 
10,000 applicants for a seat | Jan. 28, six days after blast- 
aboard the space shuttle Cha/- | ing off. 
lenger was narrowed to ten 
educators, who apparently be- 





It is popular, gets great 
mileage and goes from 0 to 60 
in 341 pages. Published last 
October, Jacocca was parked at 
No. | on the best-seller list for 
36 weeks. Last week the 2 mil- 
lionth copy came off the press, 
a feat bettered by only a few 
books, including Gone With 
the Wind and Jonathan Living- 
ston Seagull. The author, who 
has not promoted the book and 
assigned most of its profits to 
charity, is still “awestruck” by 
the success. “I’m told America 
loves listening to me, but I love 
listening to America,” says Ia- 
cocca, who receives about 500 
letters a week and reads 100 of 
them a night. “I think the book 
just hit a responsive chord.” 
Does that mean there will be a 
sequel? “No, I did one,” 
he says. “That's enough.” 








COC 
lacocca: auto biography 


came a close-knit group during 
testing early this month in 
Houston. “When that shuttle 
goes, there may be one body,” 
said McAuliffe, choking up, 
“but there are ten souls that I | during one preliminary pag- 
am taking with me.” McAu- | eant and it rained heavily in 
liffe, 36, married to a lawyer | San Juan on the night she 
(they have two children), | was named Miss Puerto Rico 
teaches social science at Con- | Deborah Carthy-Deu, 19, paid 


Back home the newspapers 
call her the Queen of Fire and 
Water because a fire broke out 








no attention to those omens. 
Like any self-respecting teen, 
she was impressed with the 
fact that the last of her facial 
marks from a bout with chick- 
en pox cleared up two days be- 
fore the deciding pageant in 
Puerto Rico. From there she 
was on a roll, and last week in 
Miami she became the 34th 
Miss Universe, the second time 
a Puerto Rican has won the 
crown. “I used to sit in front of 
the TV and dream about be- 
coming Miss Universe,” recalls 
the 5-ft. 8-in., 118-Ib. hazel- 
eyed brunet. “Last year I want- 
ed to give it a try, but my moth- 
er told me, “Wait, just wait, you 
need more poise.’ This year, all 
of a sudden she told me, ‘You 
have to do it now.’ The vic- 
tory was worth $175,000 in 
cash and prizes. Next morn- 
ing, with just two hours of 
sleep, Carthy told reporters, 
“It's heaven. I dreamed all 
night.” 


Their bedroom banter was 
a hit in the racy-sounding but 
ultrachaste movie Pillow Talk 
Twenty-six years later, Doris 
Day and Rock Hudson are still 
chatting about petting—petting 
animals, that is. Last week Day, 
61, and her “old pal” Hudson, 
59, were in Carmel, Calif., to 
start filming the first episode of 
Doris Day's Best Friends, a half- 
hour weekly show about pets 
for which she will be host on the 
Christian Broadcasting Net- 
work starting in October. Hud- 
son will be followed by celebrity 
guests like Merv Griffin, Eva 
Gabor, Robby Benson and Barbara 


AR yon re Ph 


Dog-day afternoon: Day and Hudson with canine co-star Bus 


Carthy: in her element 


Walters. Day will mix some talk 
and song, notably, she prom- 
ises, animal anthems, including 
Octopus’s Garden, Talk to the 
Animals and Crocodile Rock 
Remember Doris and the ele- 
phant in Jumbo (1962)? Or her 
well-bred English sheep dog in 
Please Don't Eat the Daisies 
(1960)? She is still enthusiastic 
about both animals and her ca- 
reer. “I never retired,” she ex- 
plains. “I just did something 
else.” By Guy D. Garcia 





ter in Carmel 
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Collecting her victory last Saturday: for half the race, an eerie replay 


The Way It Might Have Been 


A year later, Mary Decker Slaney puts away Zola Budd 


he last time the world paid any special 

heed to Mary Decker and Zola Budd, 
the two women were leaving Los Angeles 
Memorial Coliseum, both in obvious emo- 
tional pain, both hounded by the press, 
both with tears streaking their faces. Half- 
way through the Olympic 3,000-meter fi- 
nal, Budd, the barefoot sensation from 
South Africa, went a half-stride ahead and 
cut in slightly on Decker, the U.S. champi- 
on competing in her first Games. In one 
heart-stopping instant, Decker got tangled 
up in Budd's feet and crashed. As she cried 
out with the pain of a torn muscle and the 
sight of her Olympic dreams sprinting 
away, boos were showered on Budd, who 
wound up seventh 

Ever since, track promoters have 
sought a rematch, and when it was finally 
set for London’s Crystal Palace last week 
(with each woman receiving a reported 
$25,000 to appear), the entire schedule of 
the Peugeot-Talbot Games was rejiggered 
so that the confrontation could be 
seen live on American TV. For those 
who wondered how the Olympic 
race would have turned out, last Sat- 
urday’s race seemed for its first half 
an eerie replay. Slaney (Decker mar- 
ried British Discus Thrower Richard 
Slaney on New Year's Day) took the 
lead from the start, as she likes to do 
Budd, now 19, still barefoot and 10 
Ibs. heavier than in Los Angeles, re- 
mained close behind in second, often 
just a nerve-racking whisper away 
from Slaney’s shoulder. But their feet 
stayed apart, and with two laps to go, 
the younger runner started to fade as 
Slaney pulled away from the pack 
There were no doubts or tears this 
time as Slaney, 26, scored a convinc- 
ing victory in the best time posted 


76 





this year (8:32.91) and Budd fell back 
to fourth 

The race climaxed a year of hurt, bit- 
terness and self-examination for both 
runners. Immediately after their Los An- 
geles mishap, Budd had approached 
Decker, her childhood idol, to apologize, 
but the frustrated U.S. star dismissed her 
with a curt “Don’t bother.” For Budd, the 
waiflike wonder whose shoeless style and 
record-smashing times had drawn world- 
wide attention in the months before the 
Summer Games, the accident was a trau- 
matic blow to an already turbulent career 
She had come under fire for obtaining 
last-minute British citizenship in order to 
race in the Olympics and evade the anti- 
apartheid ban on South African athletes 
Now she seemed an overreaching child 
who damaged things, perhaps including 
herself. “My world was shattered,” she 
said later 

Budd returned home to South Africa, 





Watching her dreams sprint away last August 








where her parents were in the process of 
separating. She announced she was giving 
up international competition, but soon 
changed her mind and in December re- 
turned to the European circuit. Some old 
foes were waiting. In the midst of a Febru- 
ary cross-country race in Birkenhead, 


| England, two antiapartheid demonstra- 


tors rushed into her path, forcing her to 
drop out. A month later she won the | 
world cross-country championship in Lis- 
bon by a stunning 23 sec. but raced 
erratically after that. 

The Olympic accident had been an 
equally crushing blow to Decker, who 
missed the 1976 Olympics because of an | 
injury and the 1980 Games because of the 
U.S. boycott. Her snappish treatment of | 
Budd and “bad loser” TV interviews cost 
her public sympathy and probably a good 
deal of money in endorsement contracts 
But during five months of recuperation 
and renewed training, she refueled her 
competitive fires. In January, in her first 
race after the Olympics, Slaney set a new 
world’s indoor record for the women’s 
2,000 (5:34.52), and she turned in several 
other impressive performances this year 

Meanwhile, she moved quietly to as- 
suage the bad feelings of last summer. In 
March she wrote a private note to Budd, 
saying, “I apologize for hurting your feel- 
ings.” Though still insisting that Budd 
was in the wrong for cutting in, Slaney, in 
a TV interview earlier this month, accept- 
ed some of the blame for “not knowing 
how to handle the situation ... I should 
have let her know she was cutting in.” For 
her part, Budd acknowledged that she 
may have cut in too quickly and made the 
starting assertion that she purposely 
lost the race after the collision because she 
feared “the people would have booed 
again.” 

By race time last Saturday, the tenta- 
tive efforts at reconciliation had put most 
of the bitterness behind them. Slaney 
wished Budd luck before the race, and af- 
terward complimented her young oppo- 
nent: “I think Zola ran a good race to- 
night. I'm glad that she was competitive.” 
But tougher competition may still be 
waiting down the road. Among the 
top runners missing from Saturday’s 
, race was Rumania’s Maricica Puica, 
= who won the Olympic Gold Medal in 
2 8:35.96, 3 sec. slower than Slaney’s 
time last week. Budd, who had pre- 
dicted before the race that she 
would lose, was glad to see the re- 
match over. “It has taken a lot of 
pressure off both of us,” she said, 
adding that it would be at least a 
year before she could legitimately 
challenge Slaney again. But by then, 
the U.S. champion hinted after the 
race, it might be too late. After this 
year’s racing season, Slaney said, 
“Richard and I are thinking of start- 
ing a family.” —By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by Steven Holmes/London 
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ITS GOOD TO KNOW THAT YOUR METROPOLITAN 
HOMEOWNERS INSURANCE CAN AUTOMATICALLY 
KEEP PACE WITH RISING HOME VALUES. 


~~ 


Is your insurance coverage keeping up with the value of your home? 
For more information on protecting the value of your home, contact your 
local Metropolitan representative. 


GET MET. IT PAYS. 









Warning: The rgeon Gener 4as Determined 

Warning The Surgeo Gene al Ha y term A ae 

That Cigarette Smoking |s Dangerous to Your Health 
10 mg"tar’” 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Feb’85 





